Tribune’s  "Big"  Smith  Wins 
19G3  Jake  Wade  Sports  Award 


"BIG”  is  the  only  word  for 
Chicago  Tribune  Sports 
Editor  Wilfrid  Smith,  1963 
winner  of  the  Jake  Wade 
Memorial  Award  for  service 
to  intercollegiate  athletics. 
In  football,  basketball, 
baseball  and  track,  this 
massive  six-foot-four  Hor¬ 
sier  became  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity’s  first  4-letter  man.  And  fans  still  re¬ 
call  his  prowess  during  his  pro  football  years, 
three  of  them  with  the  Chicago  Cardinals, 
including  1925  when  they  were  National 
Football  League  champions. 

Small  wonder  that  millions  of  readers  fol¬ 
low  "Big”  Smith’s  every  word  about  football. 
As  player,  coach,  field  official  and  reporter, 
nobody  knows  the  game  so  well — or  better 
how  to  report  it. 


Now  chief  of  America’s  biggest  newspaper 
sports  staff.  Smith  and  his  fellow  pros  make 
the  Tribime  sports  pages  the  best  in  the  west. 
They  not  only  get  all  the  news  out  of  sports 
that  fans  want.  They  put  back  into  sports 
more  excitement  than  fans  ever  knew  before. 

For  example,  recently  65,000  fans  saw  the 
College  All-Stars  upset  the  pro  champion 
Green  Bay  Packers  in  the  30th  All-Star  Foot¬ 
ball  Game,  originated  by  the  'Tribvme.  More 
thousands  turn  out  every  year  for  Silver 
Skates  Derbies,  Golf  and  Ski  Schools,  Swim 
Meets  and  other  'Tribune-sponsored  events. 

"Big”  Smith’s  sports  pages  are  another 
reason  why  nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the 
'Tribvme. 
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Two  new  ^%Vl*l*l3^ 


"SPECIAL”  AUTOPLATE  MACHINES 


for  Tensionplate  or  Compression -Type  Lockup 


Important  features  of  the  WOOD  Supermatic  and  NEW  Heavy  Duty 
Autoplate  have  been  combined  in  two  “Special”  models  designed  to  meet 
the  plate  casting  needs  of  smaller  city  newspapers: 

THE  SPECIAL  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE  produces  plates  for  use  with  Com¬ 
pression-type  plate  cylinder  lockup. 

THE  TENSIONPLATE  SPECIAL  AUTOPLATE  produces  plates  for  use  with 
Tensionplate  type  plate  cylinder  lockup. 

Many  of  the  operations  and  functions  that  ase  features  of  the  Super¬ 
matic  and  NEW  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  are  repeated  in  these  two 
“Special"  models.  Such  optional  equipment  as  Chip  Removal  System, 
Hinged  Steel  Plate  Conveyor  and  Plate  marking  device  can  also  be 
attached  to  either  Special  Autoplate  machine. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE  NOW! 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


The  Indianapolis  8-coimty  Metro  Market  ranks  Of  384,000  copies  published  daily  by  this  power- 

27th  in  popiilation,  families  and  retail  sales,  but  in  packed  selling  team,  285,935  go  into  this  rich  area 

drug  store  sales  it  ranks  20th  in  all  U.  S.  Metro  of  300,900  households.  No  other  single-package 

Areas!  To  get  your  products  on  these  busy  coim-  media  buy  can  take  yoiu:  ads  into  as  many  Indiana 

ters — to  move  them  fast  into  the  hands  of  Central  homes  and  give  them  as  much  selling  action.  It’s 

Indiana  customers — advertise  them  in  The  Indian-  the  only  advertising  buy  that  gives  you  satviration 

apolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News.  coverage  of  the  27th  U.S.  Metro  Market! 

You're  Indiana,  with 

The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 

(MORNING  &  SUNDAY)  (EVENING) 


Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


Memory  was  the  drum  and 


their  voices  the  beat  with 
which  children  at  the  Gor¬ 
don  School  in  East  Provi¬ 
dence  yesterday  sounded 
an  unusual  musical  tribute. 

A 

SING-ALONG 

LEAD 

...a  good  lead... and  a  story  about  one  of 
the  strangest  memorial  services  ever  held 
...  a  tribute  to  a  teacher  by  a  group  of  East 
Providence  school  children  led  by  folk- 
singer,  Jean  Ritchie.  Our  densely-populated 
southern  New  England  area  is  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  school  population  explo¬ 
sion  that  reverberates  with  exceptional 
violence  through  our  suburbs.  Imaginative 
approaches  to  tensions  and  teaching  are 
needed  ...  as  is  imaginative  reporting  to  ’ 
keep  parents  informed  and  alert.  This  lead  ^ 
and  story  is  another  example  of  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  bringing  the  news 
to  New  England ...  with  character ...  com¬ 
petence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

I 

SEPTEMBER 

I  22-24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Blackhawk  HoW 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

22-24— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitt(. 
burgh,  Pa. 

22-24— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Robert  Meye 
Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

j  22-2S— Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  Sm 
Rafael,  California. 

I  23-25 — ^American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelphis. 
I  25-27— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Eastern  Canedi 
j  Mount  Royal  Hotel.  Montreal. 

I  26— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Mid-Atlantic  Public  Relations 
'  Conference,  Statler-Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

!  26-29 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Biltmore  Hotel 
Los  Angeles. 

27 —  Editor's  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

28 —  United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop,  Bed¬ 
ford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

28-29— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Aurore. 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hotel 
Oak  Brook,  III. 

28-29 — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

28- 29 — ^Advertising  Executives  Auociation  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Clinic. 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  Whc 
29-Oct.  2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associntion, 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennas,  Vermont. 


I  OCTOBER 

1—  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  Conference,  Hotel  Commodors, 
New  York. 

2- 5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5-6 — South  Dakota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Rapid  City. 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermudt, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

I  6-8 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

6- 9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk, '  I 

Va. 

I  7-18 — ^American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Uni- 
j  varsity.  Now  York. 

10-12 — Permsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

13 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop,  Hotel  Alexander,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

13-15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Battery  Park  Hotel, 
Asheville,  N.C. 

13-15— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Nationwide  Inn,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

13-15 — Eastern  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J. 

13— 19 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

14 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

15 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 

I  Boston. 

I  15-18— Canadian  Graphic  Arts  Show,  Automotive  Building,  Exhibition  Pati 
Toronto. 

17- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Newspaper  Institute,  Cherry  HI 
Inn,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 

18- 19 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fall  Sales  Conference, 
Tides  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

18-19— National  Conference  of  UPl  Editors  and  Publishers.  Ambassador 
West  Hotel,  Chicago. 

'  18-19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Hiltoe 

.  Hotel.  Portland. 

18-20 — Ohio  Newspaperwomen's  Association.  Hotel  Secor,  Toledo. 

!  19 — ^Tennessee  AP  News  Executives  Council,  Albert  Pick  Motel,  Nashville. 

I  20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
j  20-22 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

I  21-Nov.  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (for 
I  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

NUMBER  ONE 

in  the  Empire  State’s 
Third  Largest  Market 

ALBANY’S 

CAPITAL  N  EWSPAPERS  ARE 
CIRCULATION  LEADERS 
ALL  DAY  AND  SUNDAY 
IN  CAPITALAND 


SUNDAY  . . .  Times-Union  is  the  Number  One  Newspaper 
MORNING. .  .Times-Union  is  the  Number  One  Daily  Newspaper 
EVENING  . . .  Knickerbocker  News  is  the  Number  One  Evening  Newspaper 


N 

and 

The  Knickerbocker  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

THE  HEARST  nIeWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  Los  Angelos  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  Newt  BiHitto 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  Yerk  Jenmal-American  Seattle  Post-Intelligencir 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American  New  Yerk  Mirrer  Picterial  Sunday  MagaaiM  Grai^ 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advartisar  San  Antania  Light  Puck— Tha  Comic  WMfcly 

Sau  Francisco  Examiner 


More  space  dollars 
from  regional  marketers? 


with 

speci^fei^srin  building  or  expanding  their 
sales  in  your  market  area. 


NEW  YORK.  SILVER  SPRING.  MD.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO. 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA 


V/HEMVMn 

Editor) 

^  &  J 

^wblisheii 


OfRce  copies  of  E&P  disappearing?  Worse  yet— getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  readirtg! 

Name . 

Address  . 

CHy . Zone  ....  State . 

Company . 

Mail  chock  M 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022 

$6JiO  a  year,  VS.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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Maatnsss  I'a  a  “35?  yirtua 

That  noat  raportara  lack 
.  wrltltwsv* 

Whan  It  ooaaa 

Thar  Willis^ 

Eraauraa  on  thalr  eopF 

parar  still,  I'd  say. 
m  ^d  though  thalr  worlika-^ 

_  (JlopVy, 

It  gata  by  anj^way, 

— A1  Ooodaian 

Harrisburg,  Pa, 


AS  HE  WADES  THROUGH  a  mass  of  proofs,  a  copy  editor  or 
editorial  writer  sometimes  mutters  words  about  composi¬ 
tors  that  are  not  sent  down  to  the  composing  room.  However, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  paid  this  tribute,  sort  of,  to  much-maligned 
printers;  “On  Saturday  afternoon  a  compositor  on  this  paper 
set  76V^  inches  of  type,  let’s  call  it  3,060  words,  with  7  minor 
typographical  errors.  Try  that  some  time  on  a  Linotype,  or 
a  typewriter,  or  in  carving  on  stone  or  in  skywriting.  Our 
point  is  the  craftsmanship,  the  pride  in  what  one  does:  never 
mind  that  the  authors’  copy  from  which  he  worked  was  writ 
in  water.  Five  of  the  errors  were  in  a  single  article,  set  io 
type  from  the  lone  piece  of  copy  that  went  to  the  composing 
room  absolutely  clean,  free  of  interlineations,  x-ings  out,  il-  ‘ 
legibilities,  scribblings  over  and  all  such  things  of  second 
thinking  (and  third),  uncertain  grammar,  on-the-otheredness 
and  ragged  typewriter  ribbons.  That  is,  no  challenge.  Not  to 
mention  thumb  smudges,  noseprints  and  the  stains  of  spilled 
tea  and  of  tears.’’ 

Songs  of  the  City  Room 

“All  Shook  Up“— Slot  man  gets  seven-take  story  four  minnlet 
before  deadline. 

“Fink  Ratt”— The  character  who  transposes  lines. 

“Just  One  of  Those  Things" — Sacred  cow's  name  turns  up  u 
cutline  under  escaped  convict’s  mug  shot. 

“Bewitched,  Bewildered  and  Bothered”^— Copy  editor  trying  to 
write  a  short  head  while  suffering  from  a  hig  head. 

“Please  Believe  Me”^Press  agent  trying  to  sell  city  editor  on 
fishy  story. 

“I’m  Afraid  to  Co  Home’’^Horse  handicapper  loses  week’s  pij 
betting  on  his  own  selections. 

“Ain’t  That  a  Shame’’— Reporter  telling  sad  story  of  how  ht 
could  have  had  exclusive  on  latest  highway  funds  scandal  except 
he  wouldn’t  break  a  confidence. 

“My  Son  the  Nut’’— Veteran  news  editor  discussing  scion  win 
wants  to  become  a  police  reporter. 

“I’ve  Got  My  Eye  on  You’’— Copy  boy  coveting  cxecuthe 
editor’s  job. 

“In  My  Solitude’’^— One-man  lobster  shift. 

“Last  Roundup’’^-Obit  writer’s  theme  song. 

“Why  Don’t  We  Do  This  More  Often?’’ — Pay  Day. 

“It  Ain’t  Necessarily  So’’— Weather  forecast. 

“Say  It  Again’’— -Hard-of-hearing  rewrite  man  trying  to  l«k* 
story  on  phone  from  mumbling  leg  man. 

“Three  Little  Words’’ — “Damn  those  typos!’’ 

1  “I  Can’t  Get  Started  With  You’’— -Columnist  facing  five  takes  ol 
white  space  with  mind  a  blank. 

!  “Don’t  Get  Around  Much  Anymore’’^Twenty-five-year  veteras 
I  baseball  writer  transferred  to  sports  desk. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler. 

—Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  and  his  wife,  Nina,  are  spendiag 
five  weeks  in  England  and  the  European  continent  on  their  14lii 
foreign  reporting  trip.  They  have  traveled  to  89  countries  since 
the  end  of  the  war  as  a  husband-and-wife  reporting  team.  Mr- 
Pulliam  is  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Netvs  and  four  other  Indiana  newspapers 
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Fact  is,  the  St.  Louis  TOTAL  MARKET 
story  is  a  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  story.  The 
gray  areas  show  where  the  GLOBE  leads 
in  circulation  over  the  other  St. Louis 
daily. . .75  of  the  91  counties.  This 
also  includes  35  of  the  36  largest 
towns.  And  72  of  the  87  urban  towns 


with  over  2,500  population  outside 
the  central  metropolitan  area. 

In  the  St.  Louis  TOTAL  MARKET  area, 
your  salesman  should  be  the 


S^l.itouis  C^lobc-iHrmorrat 


THE  ST.  LOUIS 
TOTAL  MARKET  STORY 

F  (Starring  the  AdGlibs  ) 


hacoovim 


LtlK^Ll 


KNOW  HOW  TO  COVER 
THE  RICH  91- COUNTY 
ST.  LOUIS  MARKET  ? 


itnCT 


PLANT 

CRABGRASS? 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 

Co-op  Advertising  Threat 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has  the  heat  on  cooperative 
advertising  practices  in  its  current  hearings.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  contend  that  there  have  not  been  abuses  of  the  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  allowance  from  some  manufacturers  by  a  few  retailers  in  the 
pwist.  However,  there  is  nothing  basically  wrong  with  the  cooperative 
advertising  technique  when  a  manufacturer  offers  the  same  allowance 
to  all  retailers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  spokesman  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  told  the  Senate  Committee  that  one-fourth  of 
newspapers’  total  revenue — approximately  $900  million  annually — 
flows  from  cooperative  advertising,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
every  newspaper  advertising  man  and  every  publisher  to  see  that 
abuses  and  shyster  practices  of  retailers  are  eliminated.  At  least,  news¬ 
papers  should  make  sure  that  their  billing  practices  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  abuse  by  an  unprincipled  retailer. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  all  newspaper  executives  that  most  if 
not  all  of  the  cooperative  advertising  linage  they  are  now  receiving 
represents  business  they  once  classified  as  “national.”  Congressional 
or  government  action — through  anti-trust  or  FTC  regulations — to 
curtail  this  business  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  all  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  should  be  the  first  to  guarantee  that  it  is  conducted  honestly. 

Courthouse  Photography 

The  ban  against  photographers  taking  pictures  anywhere  in  a 
courthouse  started  in  another  state  and  has  now  spread  to  New 
York  City  where  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  prohibited  them  from  any  part  of  any  courthouse  in  Manhattan 
or  the  Bronx.  Photographers  already  were  barred  from  courtrooms. 

The  presiding  justice  said  the  reason  for  the  new  rule  was  numerous 
complaints  about  newspaper  and  television  photographers  creating 
disturbances  in  the  corridors.  “The  privilege  has  been  abused,”  he  said. 

There  have  already  been  charges  within  the  photographers’  ranks — 
newspuipermen  blaming  tv  men,  etc.  It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  it  all 
by  saying  the  photographers  brought  it  on  themselves,  which  p>erhaps 
they  did.  They  ought  to  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  properly. 
But  that  is  beside  the  p)oint. 

We  hold  to  the  theory  that  a  courthouse  is  a  public  place  and  should 
remain  public  except  under  the  most  extreme  and  unusual  circum¬ 
stances.  A  courtroom  where  a  trial  is  in  session  remains  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  judge  who  is  entrusted  with  the  dissemination  of 
justice  as  he  sees  fit.  But  the  public  cannot  be  barred  from  the  corri¬ 
dors  under  normal  circumstances. 

If  New  York  press  photographers  are  such  an  obstreperous  lot  they 
should  be  educated  and  restrained  by  their  editors  but  they  should  not 
be  barred  from  a  locale  as  public  as  a  courthouse. 

The  Whipping  Boy 

T  N  August,  Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  made  a  sp)eech  about  “The  Instinct  For  Self-Flagellation  and 
Self-Criticism”  that  makes  a  person  connected  with  the  newspaper 
business  end  up  by  “knocking  his  own  profession.”  His  pxrint  “was 
not  that  we  should  not  be  criticized  or  even  criticize  ourselves”  but 
that  “no  other  profession  seems  to  be  so  singularly  devoted  to  its  own 
decimation.”  (E8cP  Aug.  24.) 

This  week  a  “Letter  to  the  Editor”  takes  Mr.  Gallagher  to  task  for 
singling  out  journalism  schools  as  a  target. 

What  he  said  was:  “It  would  be  unfair  to  place  undue  emphasis 
on  this  aspect  (journalism  schools)  of  the  problem.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  in  the  newsrooms  and  in  the  editorial  chairs  have 
been  equally  destructive.” 

We  think  Mr.  Gallagher  had  a  good  point. 


Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  • 
fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  uuk 
an  one,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  i  eon- 
sidering  thyself,  lest  thou  alstt  be  tempted. 
—Galatians,  VI;  1. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATt 


Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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letters 


FINDING  FAULT 

I  have  just  finished  what  I  consider  the 
most  disheartening  article  I  have  ever  read 
since  graduating  from  journalism  school. 
In  the  short  six  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  I  have  learned, 
among  other  things,  that  men  often  protest 
that  which  they  know  least  about.  The  re¬ 
print  of  Wes  Gallagher’s  speech  (Aug. 
24)  was  a  real  eye-opener.  I  find  it  ironi¬ 
cal  that  a  “leader”  in  the  mass  media  in¬ 
dustry  which  constantly  encourages  prog¬ 
ress  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  blatantly 
objects  to  progress  in  his  own  field.  The 
vital  fields  of  medicine  and  law  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  the  professionally 
trained  man  but  in  this  business  some 
“leaders”  would  like  to  push  back  prog¬ 
ress.  I’m  sure  the  editors  of  Saturday 
Evening  Post  would  like  to  have  a  few 
professionally  trained  men  who  have  at 
least  had  a  course  in  “Law  of  the  Press.” 

Mr.  Gallagher’s  big  complaint,  of  all 
things  seems  to  be  that  journalism  schools 
DARE  find  fault  with  the  mass  media. 
Well,  if  the  schools  don’t,  who  will?  In 
this  business  we  publicly  find  fault  with 
a  lot  of  people  and  a  lot  of  things,  and 
rightly  so.  But  Mr.  Gallagher’s  point  is 
that  it’s  all  right  for  us  to  criticize  other 
people  but  don’t  criticize  us,  and  most  of 
all  don’t  you  who  are  dedicated  to  im¬ 
proving  this  business,  dare  criticize  us.  I 
always  thought  that  what  is  good  for  the 
goose  is  good  for  the  gander;  that’s  not 
Mr.  Gallagher’s  philosophy;  his  is  don’t 
do  as  we  do,  do  as  we  say. 

Mr.  Gallagher  speaks  of  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  and  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of 
the  newspapermen  of  that  era.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  if  that  enthusiasm  was 
not  economically  motivated  by  men  who 
feared  for  their  jobs. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  less 
enthusiasm  among  the  nation’s  reporters. 

James  E.  Horner 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star. 


'Quit  Squawking,  Suppose  You  Had 
to  Pay  Three  Bucks  for  a  Haircut.' 

Robinson,  Indianapolis  Nevrt. 

States  of  America  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  We  point  this  out  merely  for  the 
record. 

John  Hennessy 

General  Manager, 

Rhodesian  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd. 

Salisbury,  S.  Rhodesia 


THE  PROUDEST  UNCLE 
Morgan,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Journal 


Short  Takes 


“I  shall  continue  this  fight,”  Gov.  Wal¬ 
lace  said  in  a  dress  last  night.  —  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 


CARPETS 

I  got  quite  a  chuckle  from  the  picture 
of  the  Sharon,  Pa.,  staffers  on  a  soft  wall 
to  wall  rug  in  an  editorial  room.  Also 
noted  there’s  one  in  Oklahoma  City. 

However,  back  in  1955  I  worked  on  a 
paper  whose  editorial  room  was  carpeted 
plush  and  wall  to  wall  style,  and  guess 
where ! 

Anchorage,  Alaska’s  Daily  Times,  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  Last  Frontier. 

Bill  Burton 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Ticket  sale  for  “Sin  Along  With  Mitch' 
at  Boston  Garden  opens  tomorrow.  — 
Milton  (Mass.)  Record-Transcript. 


Pickets  were  again  walking  their  bats 
outside  public  construction  sites  yester¬ 
day.  —  New  York  JoumaU American. 


Mr.  Kennedy  will  remain  at  his  sum¬ 
mer  White  Souse  on  Wednesday.  —  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald. 


City  officials  have  decided  on  a  six- 
point  program  to  combat  “good  pedes¬ 
trian  habits.”  —  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening 
Gazette. 


CO-AUTHOR 

Pleased  that  “Makers  of  Modern  Jour¬ 
nalism”  was  included  in  White  House 
library  list  (Aug.  24)  but  sorry  that  John 
Tebbel  was  not  named  as  co-author. 

Kenneth  N.  Stewart 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


‘SOUTH  AFRICA’ 

We  were  interested  in  your  report  (July 
20)  covering  the  Sunday  Mail  Annual  Ad¬ 
vertising  Awards  and  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  publicity  given  to  this  event. 

We  are  perturbed  however,  at  the  re¬ 
peated  use  in  American  publications  of  the 
words  “South  Africa”.  As  is  well  known 
the  boundary  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  is  at  the  Limpopo  River  and  the 
country  immediately  north  of  that  is 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  Sunday  Mail  An¬ 
nual  Advertising  Awards  were  designed 
“to  promote  and  encourage  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Press  advertising  techniques  in 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land”  and  the  conditions  of  entry  de¬ 
manded  that  “entries  were  restricted  to 
Letterpress  advertisements  created  in  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.” 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  this 
contant  confusion  of  the  two  territories 
which  has  led  to  the  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland’s  problems  in  both  the  United 
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Where  else  but  New  York? 


Financial  center  of  the  nation ...  New  York.  First  in  financial  advertising  in  New  York  for  56  years... The  NewYorkTimes.lt 
publishes  twice  as  much  financial  advertising  as  any  other  New  Yjrk  newspaper.  It  will  help  you  sell  in  New  York,  too.  The  New 
"Vbric  Times  is  first  in  advenising  in  your  first  market . . .  because  it  is  first  in  results. 

Where  else  but  The  New  York  Times? 


Nieman 

Studied 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


September  21,  1 963 


Fellowship  Changes 
During  25th  Year 


more  chances  for  newspapermen 
and  women  to  go  back  to  college 
on  fellowships  like  Mrs.  Agnes 
Wahl  Nieman  set  up  in  memory 
of  her  husband,”  Mr.  Lyons 
said.  “With  very  little  promo¬ 
tion  we  get  from  80  to  100  ap¬ 
plications  every  year.  The  first 
year  there  were  300.  We  can 
only  accept  about  a  dozen. 

“It’s  terribly  hard  to  make  a 
selection.  There  are  so  many  dis¬ 
appointments.  There  should  be 
many  more  opportunities  for 
newspaper  men  to  go  back  to 
college  for  at  least  a  year’s 
refresher  course  and  still  get 
their  salaries.” 

Statistics  gathered  by  Mr. 
Lyons  reveal  that  since  1938 
there  have  been  289  Nieman 
Fellows,  and  265  are  still  active. 
Nineteen  have  died,  three  of  six 
women  married  and  left  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  office  has  lost 
track  of  two. 

All  but  100  have  remained  in 
newspaper  work. 

18  are  in  government  service; 

17,  public  relations ; 

11,  in  television; 


Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Har¬ 
vard  president,  has  received 
many  letters  suggesting  suc¬ 
cessors,  since  news  of  Mr. 

Lyon’s  retirement  became 
known.  Dr.  Pusey  said  this 
week  that  “this  seems  the  right 
time,  with  a  change  of  Curator, 
to  see  in  which  direction  the 
Foundation  may  go.”  He  said  he 
had  received  some  criticism  from 
newspaper  publishers  that  staff 
men  who  accept  the  Fellowships 
go  on  to  other  jobs,  instead  of 
returning  to  them,  but  indicated 
that  was  hardly  the  fault  of 
Harvard  or  the  Fellowships. 

“The  program  has  been  excel¬ 
lent  for  25  years  and  will  con¬ 
tinue,”  Dr.  Pusey  said.  “Mr. 

Lyons  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  as  shown  by  the  loyalty 
within  the  group  and  the  way 
the  Fellows  have  been  received 
in  the  Harvard  community.” 

Mr.  Lyons  said  he  intends  to 
keep  on  working  at  the  profes¬ 
sion  for  which  he  has  done  so 
much,  before  and  since  taking 
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Louis  M.  Lyons 


Louis  Lyons  Retires  in  June  *64; 
Harvard  Seeking  New  Curator 


By  Philip  IV.  Schuyler 


Harvard  University  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  tear  down  Holyoke 
House,  the  ramshackle  one-time 
dormitory’  that  has  housed  the 
offices  of  the  Nieman  Fellow- 
ghips  for  newspapermen. 

When  the  10  American  Fel¬ 
lows  and  five  foreign  associate 
Fellows  report  Sept.  23  to  the 
new  offices  at  77  Dunster  Street 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  they  will 
be  the  last  group  of  Nieman 
Fellows  to  be  welcomed  to  the 
year  of  study  by  Louis  M. 
Lyons,  who  was  in  the  first 
group  in  1938.  Mr.  Lyons  has 
been  Curator  since  the  1939-40 
year.  Archibald  McLeish,  the 
poet,  was  the  first  Curator. 

Mr.  Lyons,  66  on  Sept.  1,  will 
retire  next  June.  Then  there 
will  be  a  reunion  of  Nieman 
alumni,  and  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Fellowships  will  be 
celebrated.  By  then,  also,  a  new 
Curator  may  have  been  selected. 

In  What  Direction 


over  the  direction  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  established  in  memory  of 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  founder  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Every  night  at  6:30  he  gives 
the  background  of  the  news 
from  Boston  on  an  educational 
television  network.  He  started 
this  on  radio  in  1950.  He  has  an 
informal  bid  to  teach  at  his 
Alma  Mater,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

“I’m  just  not  thinking  about 
retirement  or  what  I  am  going 
to  do — yet,”  Mr.  Lyons  said. 

Many  Seek  Opportunity 

Mr.  Lyons  told  this  inter¬ 
viewer  he  would  like  to  see  more 
fellowships  similar  to  the  ones 
he  directs. 

“There  should  be  many,  many 


10,  teaching  journalism; 

9,  publishers,  books,  etc.; 

6,  authors; 

5,  free  lance  writers; 

10,  miscellaneous. 

There  were  43  foreign  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  total. 

Fifteen  who  have  won  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prizes  in  Journalism  are: 
Anthony  Lewis,  New  York 
Times;  Clark  Mollenhoff,  Cowles 
Publications;  Keyes  Beech  and 
George  Weller,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Nathan  G.  Caldwell  and 
Gene  S.  Graham,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean;  Jack  Nelson,  Atlanta 
Constitution;  Kenneth  McCor¬ 
mick,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Wal¬ 
lace  Turner  and  William  Lam¬ 
bert,  Portland  Oregonian;  Hod- 
ding  Carter,  Greenville  Delta 
Democrat-Times;  Harry  S.  Ash¬ 
more,  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette;  John  Crider,  Boston 
Herald;  and  Edwin  Guthman, 
Seattle  Times. 

Piers  Anderton  of  NBC,  a 
fellow  in  1955,  and  Mr.  Lyons 
himself  have  won  Peabody 
awards  in  the  broadcasting  field. 

‘The  Ideal  Curator’ 

Those  who  have  spent  the 
year  at  Harvard  speak  highly  of 
Mr.  Lyons  as  Curator  of  the 
fellowships,  and,  as  phrased  by 
one  of  them — Dwight  E.  Sar¬ 
gent,  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une — “of  the  opportunity  they 
have  had  to  walk  through  the 
intellectual  doors  only  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  atmosphere  can 
open.” 

“Louis  has  been  the  ideal 
Curator  of  the  fellowships,”  Mr. 
Sargent  added,  “in  that  he 
always  has  had  a  quiet  but 
powerful  way  of  seeing  to  it 
that  you  have  a  productive  year. 
He  hits  the  perfect  balance  of 
supervision  and  laissez-faire. 

“Furthermore,  his  influence 
on  the  journalistic  profession 
has  been  monumental.  I  realize 
that  in  a  technical  sense  he  has 
stepped  across  the  border  into 
the  academic  world  but  he  still 
thinks  and  acts  like  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

“The  reason  he  has  been  the 
stimulant  that  he  has  been,  not 
only  on  the  Nieman  fellows  but 
also  on  the  entire  press  of  this 
country,  is  that  he  always 
speaks  his  mind.  His  comments 
have  been  constructive,  rather 
than  negative. 

“Thus,  instead  of  speaking 
about  poor  newspaper  writing, 
he  will  suggest  the  ingredients 
of  superior  writing.  Instead  of 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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BEFORE  THE  PRICE  TAG 

Local  Paper  Scores 
Quickly  on  Quints 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dakota 

Between  the  early  morning 
hours  of  3:30  and  5:30  Satur¬ 
day,  Sept.  14,  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  team  from  the  Aberdeen 
American  News  obtained  the 
pertinent  facts  and  appropriate 
pictures  describing  the  rare 
birth  of  quintuplets  to  a  local 
couple. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  news-hungry  and 
photo-conscious  world  that  the 
newspaper  team  made  utmost 
use  of  those  hours  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  four  daugh¬ 
ters  and  one  son  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Fischer. 

Shortly  after  5:00  a.m.  the 
mother,  exhausted  and  ill  from 
the  ordeal,  was  put  off  limits  to 
reporters.  A  few  hours  later  the 
father  went  into  hiding  to  try 
to  sleep  and  make  adjustments 
for  the  new  life.  He  appeared 
again  in  the  early  afternoon, 
but  now  he  had  a  legal  adviser 
and  his  access  to  newsmen  had 
lost  its  freedom. 

From  mid-afternoon  of  the 
day  of  the  birth  and  through 
Sunday  and  Monday  more  and 
more  reporters  and  photogrra- 
phers  tried  harder  and  harder 
and  obtained  less  and  less  in¬ 
formation  from  the  principals. 
Their  efforts  were  restricted  by 
ground  rules  set  up  by  lawyers. 
The  restrictions  were  lessened 
Tuesday  night  when  Mrs. 
Fischer  was  interviewed  at  a 
news  conference. 

Sunday  night  when  Dr.  James 
Berbos,  who  had  delivered  the 
quints,  deemed  it  safe  for  a 
photographer  to  enter  the  nurs¬ 
ery  the  pictures  were  no  longer 
free. 

AP  and  NBC  Buy  Rights 

The  Associated  Press  bought 
rights,  for  about  $3,000,  on  quint 
pictures  and  had  them  exclu¬ 
sively  for  24  hours. 

The  National  Broadcasting 
Company  purchased  the  privil¬ 
ege  to  take  movies  of  the  glass- 
encased  babies  and  showed  them 
24  hours  after  the  AP  picture 
deal  had  been  made. 

Earlier  Sunday,  United  Press 
International  had  submitted  the 
high  bid  for  a  story  by-lined  by 
the  father. 

Some  reporters  complained 
they  had  to  spend  their  time 
dickering  on  price.  Contracts 
pending  between  the  quints’  par¬ 
ents  and  magazines  apparently 
had  a  bearing  on  what  access 
the  daily  news  media  was  to 


Don  Schanche,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  announced  Thursday  that 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  had 
purchased  exclusive  rights  to 
the  Fischers’  private  pictures 
and  stories.  The  contract,  he 
said,  covers  publication,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio.  Broadcast 
rights  might  be  re-sold,  he  said. 

Both  the  Post  and  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  will  publish  the 
quintuplets’  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Schanche  said  other 
news  media  would  not  be  re¬ 
strained  in  coverage  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  when  appearing  in  public 
places.  He  would  not  discuss 
the  price  but  reports  had  it  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 


have  in  interviewing  and  pho¬ 
tographing  principals. 

But  the  American  News’  Del 
Griffin,  reporter,  and  Dale  Nally, 
photographer,  had  put  in  their 
good  licks  while  most  of  this 
part  of  the  world  slept. 

Gained  Interviews 

By  5:30  a.m.  Mr.  Griffin  had 
interviewed  the  groggy  mother, 
the  dazed  father,  the  happy  hos¬ 
pital  attendants  and  the  relieved 
Dr.  Berbos.  The  doctor  had  tele¬ 
phoned  Mr.  Griffin  at  3:30  a.m. 
just  30  minutes  after  the  last 
quint  was  born. 

Mr.  Griffin  wrote  an  800-word 
story  that  left  few  questions 
unanswered. 

Photographer  Nally  was  busy 
getting  pictures  of  the  mother 
from  the  hospital  doorway,  using 
available  light.  He  also  shot  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  father,  the  busy 
nurses,  scenes  in  the  nursery 
and  the  doctor  who  was  soon  to 
become  the  most  photographed 
physician  of  the  era. 

When  AP’s  Wirephoto  trans¬ 
mitting  team  arrived  at  9:30 
a.m.  these  pictures  were  ready. 

Wire  service  photographers 
joined  American  News  staffers 
in  visits  to  the  Fischer  farm 
where  the  Aberdeen  Family 
News  Section  editor,  Evelyn 
Van  Wagner,  was  interviewing 
the  father,  grandmothers,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  Fischers’  first  five 
children.  Additional  interviews 
were  taking  place  with  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  staffers.  All  of 
this  was  accomplished  before 
lawyers  established  protective 
restrictions. 

Advance  Knowledge 

The  American  News  had  ad¬ 


vance  knowledge  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  births  from  the  doctor  after 
he  saw  the  quintuple  pregnancy 
on  x-ray  film  three  days  before. 
He  believed  the  date  of  birth  to 
be  a  week  or  two  away. 

The  work  day  started  early 
for  Editor-Publisher  Henry  J. 
Schmitt,  Associate  Editor  Ells¬ 
worth  J.  Karrigan,  City  Editor 
Robert  L.  Johnson  and  others 
of  the  12  member  news  staff. 


were  made  to  the  newsm^i 
Dionne  Deal  Kerulled 


32  Years  Later 


All  reporters  were  assigned 
to  sidebars  and  backgrounding. 
Older  staff  members  had  covered 
the  birth  in  the  same  St.  Luke’s 
hospital  32  years  ago  of  the 
Schense  Quadruplets. 

The  Saturday  edition,  with  a 
noon  press  start,  had  a  streamer 
in  120  point  gothic  and  almost 
the  entire  front  page  was  de¬ 
voted  to  stories  and  pictures  of 
the  historic  births.  It  became 


a  souvenir. 

The  Sunday  edition  was 
jumped  four  pages  to  allow 
additional  space  for  quintuplet 
news  and  pictures. 

Arrival  of  four  AP  staffers — 
Dan  Perkes  from  Pierre,  Don 
Reeder  from  Bismarck,  Gene 
Herrick  from  Minneapolis  and 
William  Staeter  from  Kansas 
City — gave  a  big  assist  to  the 
American  News  staff. 

By  Sunday  even  the  London 
Daily  Express  had  a  man  at  the 
hospital’s  improvised  press  head¬ 
quarters.  Late  arriving  photog¬ 
raphers  were  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ban  on  pictures  and 
interviews. 


A  pool  arrangement  for  one 
still  and  one  movie  photographer 
to  take  pictures  of  the  mother 
was  arranged  Monday  night. 
This  had  no  price  tag.  Tuesday 
night  additional  concessions 


After  the  Dionne  Quintupl*t|| 
were  bom  at  Callendar,  Ont  ii 
May,  1934,  there  was  spirit#) 
bidding  for  exclusive  pictun 
rights  by  three  or  four  mtjo, 
syndicates. 

The  late  Fred  S.  Ferguao#, 
then  president  of  NEA  Servict 
(now  Newspaper  Enti'rpriae  A# 
sociation),  negotiated  with  Ed 
Gundy,  then  of  the  Toronto  Star 
to  take  over  the  Star’s  contnet 
for  world  copyright  on  all  pit. 
tures  of  the  five  girls.  Exten¬ 
sions  covered  the  first  five  yean 
of  their  lives.  Income  from  tint 
arrangement  accounted  largely 
for  a  million-dollar  trust  fund 
established  for  the  babies,  four 
of  whom  now  survive. 

Fred  Davis,  the  only  photog^ 
rapher  who  got  to  make  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Quints  after  their 
third  day  of  life,  died  last  May. 
He  once  told  E&P  how  he  made 
more  than  a  thousand  pictures, 
using  a  4x5  Graphic,  a  flash  gun 
and  a  Zeiss  6-inch  lens. 

Under  the  28-year  rule,  the 
copyright  on  many  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  taken  in  the  first  year  has 
expired  but  NEA  executives  said 
this  week  that  renewals  have 
been  filed  on  a  large  assortment 
of  the  photos  which  are  in  great 
demand  again. 

Meade  Monroe,  NEA  genwal 
manager  who  was  managing 
editor  at  the  time  of  the  Dionne 
births,  said  he  had  extended 
offers  of  help  to  the  Fischers’ 
lawyer,  Joseph  Barnett,  in  nego¬ 
tiating  for  picture  rights,  etc. 
Mr.  Monroe  recalled  that  NEA’s 
control  of  pictures  of  the  Dion¬ 
nes  often  prevented  the  babies 
from  being  subjected  to  un¬ 
savory  commercial  exploitation. 


Publishers,  Unions 


Study  Liaison  Idea 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Possibility  of  establishing  a 
Labor-Management  Institute  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  between  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  the  unions 
with  which  they  deal  was  dis¬ 
cussed  this  week  here  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions. 

Eighteen  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  ten  union  officers  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  Sept.  17-19. 
Billed  on  the  program  as  “neu¬ 
trals,”  four  arbitrators  were 
also  in  attendance. 

President  Clark  Kerr  of  the 
University  of  California  pre¬ 
sided.  He  was  assisted  by  Paul 
Jacobs,  who  is  also  on  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations  at  the  U.  of  C.,  and 


author  of  the  pamphlet,  “Old 
Before  Its  Time :  Collective  Bar 
gaining  at  28,”  which  the  Cen¬ 
ter  published  earlier  this  year, 
and  by  Jesse  Simons,  former 
director  of  industrial  relation* 
of  the  New  York  Post. 

Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  emphasized  at  the  opening 
of  the  conference  that  whatever 
was  considered  must  be  “un¬ 


PI 
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official”  and  not  binding  on  any 
of  the  participants.  Reporter* 
were  excluded  from  attendance 
at  the  meeting. 

A  pattern  for  the  Newspaper 
Labor-Management  Institute, 
should  it  materialize,  could  be 
{Continued  on  page  55) 
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Photogs  Banned 
From  Court  Houses 


I 


A  drastic  and  comprehensive 
rule  barring  all  newspaper  still 
photogrraphers  and  television 
movie  photographers  from  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  in  any  part  of  any 
state  courthouse  in  Manhattan 
or  the  Bronx  was  put  into  effect 
Sept.  13  by  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court. 

The  new  rule  reads:  “The 
taking  of  photographs  in  a 
courtroom  or  a  courthouse,  at 
any  time  or  on  any  occasion,  is 
forbidden,  except  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  permission  is  first 
obtained  from  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision,  First  Department.” 

Photographers  who  were  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  in  a  custody  case 
Sept.  13  at  Supreme  Court  were 
given  copies  of  the  ban. 

Many  Cumplaints 

Justice  Bernard  Botein,  pre¬ 
siding  justice  of  the  Appellate 
Division,  said  the  courts  had  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  complaints 
about  newspaper  photographers 
and  tv  newsreel  men  taking  pic¬ 
tures  outside  courtrooms  and  in 
corridors.  He  said  he  had  placed 
the  matter  before  the  entire  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  bench. 

Photographers  had  been 
barred  from  the  courtrooms  all 
along,  but  they  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  pictures  outside 
courtrooms. 

“This  privilege  has  been 
abused,”  said  Justice  Botein. 
“However,  I  still  retain  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject.” 

It  was  learned  from  Justice 
Botein’s  staff  that  the  real  cause 
for  the  new  ruling  was  that 
some  photographers  had  abused 
the  privilege  of  making  pictures 
in  the  corridors  outside  the 
courtrooms  by  causing  commo¬ 
tions  and  loud  noise  that  inter- 
ferred  with  the  courts  in  ses¬ 
sion. 

It  was  denied  that  the  amount 
of  lighting,  sound  and  motion 
picture  equipment  used  by  tele¬ 
vision  men  was  the  cause  of  the 
rule,  as  had  been  suggested  by 
some  newspaper  photographers. 
In  fact,  the  tv  photographers 
had  been  required  to  stage  their 
interviews  in  the  press  room  of 
the  courthouse. 

Too  Many  Entrances 

Some  newsmen  said  the  rule 
would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
persons  accused  of  crime.  They 
pointed  out  that  there  are  at 
least  a  half  dozen  entrances  to 
some  of  the  court  houses  and 
that  photographers  cannot  pos- 
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sibly  work  from  the  sidewalks 
at  each  entrance. 

It  was  expected  that  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  through  its  president, 
Elsworth  Schell,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  and  its  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Edward  Giorandino,  New 
York  News,  would  file  a  formal 
plea  with  Justice  Botein  to  re¬ 
consider  the  order. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  at  a 
meeting  Sept.  17,  also  gave  con¬ 
siderable  consideration  to  the 
new  rule. 

Restatement  of  Old  Rule 

Bob  Mindlin,  Long  Island 
Press,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  Association, 
appointed  Tom  Del  Vecchio, 
Associated  Press,  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  discuss  with 
radio-television  newsmen  and 
with  photographers’  groups  how 
the  association  can  join  with 
them  in  petitioning  for  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  ruling. 

Justice  Botein’s  edict  affects 
the  First  Department,  com¬ 
prising  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  A  spokesman  in  Justice 
Botein’s  office  said  the  ruling 
already  is  in  effect  in  the  Second 
Department,  comprising  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Queens,  Staten  Island  and 
Westchester.  He  claimed  it  is 
merely  a  “restatement  of  the 
old  rule  that  photographers  are 
not  allowed  to  work  in  court 
rooms  with  an  expansion  of  the 
language  to  include  corridors 
and  the  rest  of  the  courthouses.” 

“Doorways  were  clogged  by 
photographers  at  work,  making 
it  difficult  for  witnesses  and 
interrupting  the  courts,”  the 
spokesman  explained. 

He  said  objections  filed  by 
photographers  are  being  con¬ 
sider^  by  the  judges. 


‘COLORADO  RULE’  USED 
Milwaukee 
A  Milwaukee  county  court 
judge  invoked  the  “Colorado 
rule”  in  barring  a  photographer 
from  taking  a  picture  in  his 
court  room  Sept.  12  in  the ’first 
such  occurrence  here  in  years. 

County  Judge  Christ  T.  Sera¬ 
phim  refused  to  let  James  Conk¬ 
lin,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  take 
pictures  in  court  of  David  Ref- 
kin,  43,  charged  with  selling  un¬ 
registered  securities  for  Trans- 
american  Industries  Inc.  Mr. 
Refkin’s  attorney  had  asked 
that  his  client  not  be  photo¬ 
graphed. 
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Conklin  followed  Refkin  from 
the  court  and  photographed  him 
elsewhere  in  the  building. 

In  barring  Conklin,  the  judge 
said  the  “Colorado  rule”  per¬ 
mits  photographers  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  courtroom  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  except 
when  attorneys  object. 

Judge  Seraphim  later  told  re¬ 
porters  he  would  “forever  ban 
photographers  from  my  court¬ 
room”  if  newspaper  reporters 
“give  me  any  heat”  for  not  al¬ 
lowing  the  picture  to  be  taken. 

Previously  it  had  been  Judge 
Seraphim’s  policy  to  allow  pho¬ 
tographers  to  take  pictures  in 
his  court. 

Two  of  his  fellow  county 
judges,  John  E.  Krueger  and  F. 
Ryan  Duffy  Jr.,  said  they  would 
not  bar  photographers  even  at 
the  request  of  a  defense  at¬ 
torney. 

• 

N.Y.  Unions  to  Meet 
On  Unity  Sept.  25 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Unions’  Officers 
Unity  Committee  is  scheduled 
Wednesday  Sept.  25,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6.  Mr. 
Powers  said  “most  of  the 
unions”  that  were  members  of 
the  committefi  during  the  114- 
day  New  York  newspaper  strike 
will  be  represented. 

Relations  between  the  craft 
unions  and  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City 
will  be  discussed,  Mr.  Powers 
said. 


Meiiia  Control  Test 
In  FCC  Is  Avoided 

Washington 

The  stiffening  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  on  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcast  stations 
by  the  same  owner  has  appar¬ 
ently  cancelled  plans  for  the  sale 
of  a  Miami,  Okla.  radio  station 
to  the  publisher  of  the  local 
newspaper. 

A  pre-hearing  conference 
scheduled  for  Sept.  17  here  was 
postponed  at  the  request  of  sta¬ 
tion  KGLC  and  Miami  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  to  give  them  time  to 
determine  if  cancellation  of  the 
purchase  contract  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Clare  Stout,  attorney  for  the 
station  and  Miami  Newspapers, 
said  his  clients  decided  against 
the  sale  because  of  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  FCC  would 
approve  the  transfer  of  license. 
He  said  they  felt  that  the  FCC 
proceedings  would  probably  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  period  of  two  years 
or  more,  and  that  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  station’s  future 
would  reflect  itself  in  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue. 

If  the  contract  can  be  voided, 
the  FCC  will  cancel  its  plans  for 
a  field  hearing  in  Miami,  Okla. 
originally  set  for  October.  The 
hearing  was  called  to  determine 
whether  the  transfer  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  would  create  a  control  of 
the  mass  communications  media 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
Miami  Newspapers  Inc.  is  the 
owner  of  the  News  Record,  the 
only  newspaper  in  Miami  (E&P, 
Sept.  7). 


New  York  Times  Names 
3  Editors  in  Masthead 


The  New  York  Times  made 
changes  in  executive  assigrn- 
ments  at  a  meeting  of  its  board 
of  directors  on  Sept.  18,  it  was 
announced  by  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  chairman. 

Harding  F.  Bancroft  was 
named  executive  vicepresident. 
He  was  formerly  vicepresident 
and  secretary. 

Three  business  managers — 
Andrew  Fisher,  Monroe  Green 
and  Ivan  Veit — were  elected 
vicepresidents. 

Francis  A.  Cox,  treasurer,  was 
assigned  the  ad^tional  post  of 
secretary  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  also  announced 
that  the  names  of  the  three 
principal  editors  will  be  added 
to  the  Editorial  Page  masthead. 
They  are  Turner  Catledge,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Lester  Markel, 
Sunday  editor,  and  John  B. 
Oakes,  Editorial  Page  editor. 

“The  changes  in  titles,”  Mr. 
Sulzberger  said,  “were  made  to 


reflect  both  the  growth  in  the 
Times  operations  and  the  au¬ 
thority  and  duties  that  have 
been  assumed  by  our  principal 
operating  executives.  Although 
by  tradition,  the  only  names  on 
our  masthead  have  been  those 
of  corporate  officers,  we  have 
added  the  three  editors  to  it 
because  of  the  paramount  re¬ 
sponsibility  they  carry  at  the 
times.  We  think  our  readers 
should  know  who  the  men  are 
who  are  directly  in  charge  of 
the  planning  and  editing  of  our 
paper.” 

The  new  vicepresidents  will 
continue  to  supervise  the  oper¬ 
ating  areas  which  they  directed 
as  business  managers.  'The  title 
of  business  manager  has  been 
dropped.  Mr.  Fisher  is  in  charge 
of  production  and  general 
services,  Mr.  Green,  advertising, 
and  Mr.  Veit  is  responsible  for 
circulation,  promotion  and  per¬ 
sonnel. 
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Sylvester  Devises 
Crisis  ‘Guideline’ 


A  RECORD — An  eight-page  rotogravure  section,  scheduled  to  rui  is 
211  newspapers  with  33  million  circulation,  is  examined  by  Jack  M. 
Williams,  RCA  vicepresident  for  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  tid 
Jack  Kauffman  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Extensive  local  merekss- 
dising  of  the  section  has  been  arranged. 

‘This  Week’  to  Introduce 
Multi-Magazine  Concept 


Washington 

The  Department  of  Defense 
has  set  up  a  16-point  “press 
gfuideline”  to  handle  the  flow  of 
information  to  news  media  dur¬ 
ing  a  national  crisis. 

The  guideline  was  explained 
by  Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  at  a  hearing  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Plans  and  Policies.  The 
hearing  was  held  in  executive 
session  in  May,  and  the  tran¬ 
script  was  made  public  this 
week. 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  the  De¬ 
partment’s  experiences  during 
the  Cuban  crisis  led  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  press  guideline. 
He  said  that  the  first  step  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  special 
“task  force”  in  his  office  that 
would  devote  itself  full  time  to 
public  affairs  aspects  of  the 
crisis.  It  would  also  co-ordinate 
Defense  Department  informa¬ 
tion  policies  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  and  issue 
specific  guidelines  to  all  com¬ 
mands,  based  on  instructions 
from  the  White  House. 

Special  Briefings 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  the  plan 
calls  for  the  Department  to  re¬ 
examine  security  regulations  on 
the  basis  of  “any  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  affecting  the  situa¬ 
tion”  and  modify  them  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Special  press  briefings 
would  be  held  to  keep  the  media 
abreast  of  the  situation  and  in¬ 
formed  as  to  possible  press  tours 
of  the  area  of  operations. 

In  response  to  questions  from 
subcommittee  members,  Mr.  Syl¬ 
vester  said  the  Department  had 
reviewed  all  its  public  affairs 
organization  procedures  since 
the  Cuban  affair.  He  said  that 
crisis  had  broken  too  fast  to 
allow  the  Department  to  ar¬ 
range  for  certain  types  of  cover¬ 
age,  such  as  transporting  re¬ 
porters  to  U.  S.  ships  used  in 
the  quarantine. 

“The  logistics  problem  was 
almost  impossible,”  he  said. 
“This  would  have  required  air¬ 
lift  to  one  of  the  two  carriers 
and  there  just  wasn’t  airlift 
available  to  then  move  them  to 
the  various  picket  ships  which 
were  strung  out  in  an  arc  of  600 
to  800  miles.” 

Mr.  Sylvester  also  said  that 
during  the  crisis  the  Defense 
information  office  functioned  as 
the  one  source  of  news  about 
Cuba,  but  that  this  arrangement 
ended  as  soon  as  the  crisis 
abated.  He  said  that  today  De¬ 


fense  handies  only  information 
about  Cuba  dealing  with  mili¬ 
tary  affairs. 

Full  Remarks  Recorded 

Mr.  Sylvester  came  under  fire 
from  members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  over  a  controversial  re¬ 
mark  made  at  an  Air  Force  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  meeting  in  Las 
Vegas  in  1962.  He  denied  re¬ 
ports  that  he  had  told  the  officers 
that  their  job  was  to  reflect 
credit  on  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration,  as  charged  by  Aviation 
Week. 

Mr.  Sylvester  produced  a  copy 
of  the  exact  quote  that  read: 
“Today  in  the  cold  war  the 
whole  problem  of  information, 
how  it  is  used  and  when  it  is 
used,  when  it  is  released,  be¬ 
comes  a  very  vital  weapon,  and 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the 
determination  of  releasing  or 
withholding  in  this  sphere  must 
lie  not  down  the  line  or  with 
me,  but  has  to  be  geared  into 
what  the  man  who  goes  before 
the  people  every  four  years  to 
submit  his  stewardship,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  he  may  be,  must  be  in 
line  with  what  he  and  his  top 
advisers  are  doing.” 

Rep.  Porter  Hardy  (D.-Va.) 
told  Mr.  Sylvester,  “When  I  see 
suggestions  given  to  people  in 
the  military  that  you  must  man¬ 
age  the  news  to  the  extent  that 
you  don’t  express  things  that 
don’t  conform  with  the  position 
of  the  executive,  it  really  bothers 
me.” 

On  President’s  Team 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him,  as 
an  appointee  of  the  President, 
to  advocate  a  position  contrary 
to  the  President’s.  He  said  he 
was  not  encouraging  censorship, 
but  only  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  timing  and  con¬ 
tent  of  press  releases. 

Rep.  Hardy  also  accused  the 
Defense  Department  of  “clam¬ 
ming  up”  on  the  press  and  on 
members  of  Congress. 

“What  you  are  doing  here, 
Mr.  Sylvester,  is  confirming  to 
me  further  the  other  indications 
I  have  had  that  nobody  in  the 
Defense  Department  is  willing 
to  testify  to  anything  or  to  tell 
the  Congress  anything  that  Mr. 
McNamara  did  not  want  them 
to  tell,”  Rep.  Hardy  said. 

Mr.  Hardy  also  said  he  felt 
that  the  Defense  Department 
was  “sort  of  wagging  NASA 
(National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration)  as  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Members  of  This  Week’s  con¬ 
ference  board,  meeting  in  New 
York  Sept.  12,  approved  a 
“multi-magazine”  editorial  con¬ 
cept  which  William  I.  Nichols, 
editor  and  publisher,  will  intro¬ 
duce  next  year. 

Ben  G.  Wright,  president,  re¬ 
ported  that  93  advertisers  have 
booked  232  ads  for  a  total  of 
141  pages,  or  $1,500,000,  of  re¬ 
gional  advertising  during  the 
first  six  months  the  magazine’s 
14,000,000  circulation  has  been 
offered  by  areas. 

‘Variety  and  Surprise’ 

Mr.  Nichols  said  the  editorial 
idea  was  designed  “to  break  the 
monotony  of  week  after  week 
publication  and  provide  Sunday 
newspaper  readers  with  a  new 
element  of  variety  and  sur¬ 
prise.” 

“Instead  of  a  single  general 
weekly  as  at  present,”  Mr. 
Nichols  explained,  “the  program 
calls  for  a  balanced  series  of 
special  magazines  appearing  in 
rotation  dedicated  to  five  areas 
of  appeal.” 

Although  each  one  will  carry 
the  overall  This  Week  imprint, 
and  other  popular  features,  each 
one  will  be  organized  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  devoted  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  area.  Thus,  according  to 
tentative  plans,  during  the  52 
weeks  of  1964  there  will  be  12 
all-family  or  general  magazine 
editions;  12,  homemaking;  12, 
fiction;  12,  outdoor  sports  and 
recreation;  and  4,  beauty. 


“Each  publication  will  be  able 
to  feature  big  name,  top  price 
contributors,”  Mr.  Nichols  said. 

‘Right  on  Target’ 

“Under  this  setup,”  Mr. 
Wright  said,  “it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  advertiser  to  be  right 
‘on  target’  both  in  terms  of  edi¬ 
torial  atmosphere  and  geo¬ 
graphic  regions.” 

This  Week  has  printing  ar¬ 
rangements  in  Los  Angeles, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  Baltimore 
and  New  York. 

This  Week’s  rate-per-thousand 
and  regular  full-color  page  ratei 
for  the  different  regions  are: 
Eastern,  $12,207  (4.33  per  M); 
East  North  Central,  $20,40! 
($4.39  per  M) ;  West  North 
Central,  $12,010  ($4.47  per  M); 
Southern,  $9,113  ($4.41  perM); 
Western,  $10,365  ($4.40  per  M). 

Attending  the  conference 
board  session  were  David  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan,  Richmond  Timst- 
Dispatch,  chairman;  William  F. 
Schmick,  Baltimore  Sun;  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Choate,  Boston  Herald; 
Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Daik 
News;  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Peter 
B.  Clark,  Detroit  News;  Roj 
A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star; 
Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwauket 
Journal;  Joyce  A.  Swan,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune;  Frank  G. 
Morrison  and  Barney  G.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Pittsburgh  Press;  John  C. 
A.  Watkins,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal;  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann  and 
Crosby  Boyd,  Washington  Star. 
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the  magazine  business 


ASME  Born;  Pledges 
Fight  for  Integrity 


The  American  Society  of 
Mafrazine  Editors  came  to  life 
in  New  York  this  week  with  a 
rinpnff  vow  by  its  first  chair¬ 
man  “to  fiffht  and  to  die  for 
editorial  integrity.” 

Ted  Patrick,  editor  of  Holiday 
magazine  in  the  Curtis  group, 
announced  the  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  society  at  annual 
meetings  of  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  Sept.  16-17. 
He  was  named  chairman  at  a 
separate  meeting  of  editors. 

Although  the  society  is  set¬ 
ting  up  under  the  aegis  of  MPA, 

I  Mr.  Patrick  said,  its  members 
intend  to  l>e  just  as  churlish  as 
ever  and  “disdainful  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  *I.iast  CitadeP 

“The  magazines,”  Mr.  Pat¬ 
rick  declared,  “are  the  greatest 
citadel  of  editorial  integrity. 
They  may  be  the  last.” 

He  accused  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasters  of  having 
I  forfeited  editorial  integrity  by 
giving  up,  at  the  outset,  all 
claim  to  it. 

The  broadcasters,  Mr.  Patrick 
asserted,  put  the  control  of  edi¬ 
torial  content  in  the  hands  of 
advertisers. 

“This  is  heady  stuff,”  he  went 
on.  “It  has  made  the  adver¬ 
tisers  arrogant  toward  editors 
in  general.  The  pressure  has 
increased  all  along  the  line.” 

Mr.  Patrick  made  no  mention 
of  the  newspaper  fraternity  in 
his  remarks  but  said  that  maga¬ 
zine  managements  have  been 
meticulous  in  not  exerting  pres¬ 
sure  on  their  editorial  depart¬ 
ments. 

“Sometimes,”  he  noted,  “it 
gets  pretty  rough.” 

Mr.  Patrick  said  he  saw 
ASME  as  being  useful  to  the 
publishers’  business  interests  by 
offering  “a  new  dimension”  to 
the  argument  over  postal  rates 
in  Congress. 

ASME  for  2  Groups 

As  for  adding  a  new  set  of 
initials  to  the  public’s  vocabu¬ 
lary,  Mr.  Patrick  confessed  that 
the  editors  had  second  thoughts 
about  naming  the  society  be¬ 
cause  ASME  also  stands  for  the 
'  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
'e  Engineers. 

However,  he  said,  the  editors 
resolved  to  stay  with  their  name. 

“We’ll  let  them  (the  engi¬ 
neers)  use  our  initials  and  we’ll 
j  use  theirs,”  Mr.  Patrick  re¬ 


marked.  It  reminded  him  of  a 
humorist’s  remark,  “I  have 
Parkinson’s  Disease  and  he  has 
mine.” 

ASME’s  first  big  event  will  be 
a  dinner  meeting  in  Washington 
next  March.  President  Kennedy 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
deliver  “a  major  address”  there. 

The  society  also  will  under¬ 
take  to  establish  a  program  of 
National  Magazine  Awards  for 
excellence  in  editorial  achieve¬ 
ment.  MPA  has  put  up  $10,000 
to  start  the  program.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
rick  said,  “We  intend  to  do 
everything  to  see  that  the  money 
is  spent.” 

New  York  Headquarters 

Headquarters  of  ASME  will 
be  at  Magazine  Center,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
Robert  E.  Kenyon  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  MPA,  has  vol¬ 
unteered  to  be  secretary  of  the 
new  group. 

Mr.  Patrick  enumerated  areas 
with  which  the  society  will  not 
be  concerned.  He  said  it  will  not 
discuss  the  prices  paid  for 
stories,  photographs,  etc.  nor 
“who  is  hot”  in  those  fields  at 
any  moment. 

“Those  are  things  an  editor 
guards  jealously  if  he  has  any 
such  information,”  Mr,  Patrick 
explained. 

During  the  two-day  MPA  ses¬ 
sions,  the  public  relations  house 


of  Selvage  &  Lee  issued  press 
releases  telling  “good  news”  of 
the  magazine  industry.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  PR  story,  97%  of  the 
publishers  reported  their  busi¬ 
ness  this  year  will  run  ahead  or 
l)e  about  the  same  as  last  year’s. 

Three  factors  working  for 
increased  magazine  advertising 
revenues,  they  said,  were  (1)  a 
shift  of  advertising  from  tele¬ 
vision  to  magazines,  (2)  growth 
in  circulation,  and  (3)  increased 
use  of  color.  High  on  a  list  of 
significant  developments  was  the 
increase  in  regional  editions  of 
magazines. 

Business  Problems 

In  their  workshop  sessions 
the  magazine  men  discussed 
some  of  their  problem  areas — 
how  to  rid  the  industry  of  un¬ 
principled  subscription  selling; 
how  to  keep  supermarkets  in¬ 
terested  in  offering  magazine 
sales  space;  the  disadvantages 
of  the  Post  Office  regulation  re¬ 
quiring  65%  of  total  circula¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  for  second-class 
privilege;  the  high  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  regional  editions,  and 
the  announced  price  increase 
($10  a  ton)  for  fine  paper, 
effective  in  October. 

A  glowing  picture  of  an  up¬ 
surge  in  advertising  income — 
always  a  dollar  figure  was  used 
— in  the  last  half  of  this  year 
was  drawn  in  several  reports. 
The  first  half  of  1963  was  good, 
but  August  set  records  and  Sep¬ 
tember  continued  to  run  10% 
ahead  of  September,  1962. 

One  speaker  foresaw  an  early 
breakthrough  of  the  “billion- 
dollar”  mark  for  magazines  on 
the  basis  of  an  eight-months 
figure  of  $569,071,000,  which 


was  a  gain  of  $28.5  million  over 
the  business  carried  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1962. 

Greatest  increases  are  coming 
from  these  categories:  travel 
and  resorts,  up  24%;  drugs  and 
cosmetics,  up  20% ;  household 
appliances,  up  19%;  watches, 
cameras,  etc.,  up  17%;  airlines, 
and  automotive.  The  gains  are 
given  for  January- June,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  of 
1962. 

Westinghouse  has  returned 
to  magazines  for  its  appliances 
after  being  out.  Its  consumer 
magazine  budget  exceeded  $1 
million  in  the  first  six  months. 

Data  from  64  magazines,  it 
was  reported,  indicated  that  the 
selling  cost  of  advertising  was 
on  a  downward  trend.  The  aver¬ 
age  salesman  now  produces  289 
pages  of  ads  in  magazines  whose 
rate  is  less  than  $1,000  a  page 
and  the  average  for  pages  at 
more  than  $3,000  a  page  was  71 
in  the  past  year.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  this  was  an  increase 
from  56  in  1960  and  in  the  case 
of  the  former  it  was  15%  better 
than  in  1960. 

One  of  the  things  that  pub¬ 
lishers  don’t  like  about  the  post- 
office  requirement  basing  the 
65%  rule  on  total  distribution 
is  that  competitors  will  be  able 
to  get  a  line  on  the  amount  of 
each  other’s  returns,  by  astute 
study  of  the  ABC  reports. 

Stores  (>uttinK  Out  Magazines 

The  MPA  membership  en¬ 
dorsed  a  proposal  for  a  two-year 
campaign  in  retail  trade  jour¬ 
nals  to  persuade  supermarkets 
to  give  adequate  space  and  dis¬ 
play  to  magazine  racks.  There 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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NEWSPAPER  WEEK  FEATURE 

Comics  Cavalcade 
For  New  Yorkers 


The  Cavalcade  of  American 
Comics  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  40  West 
49th  Street,  New  York  City, 
during  National  Newspaper 
Week,  Oct.  13-19  as  a  joint  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  Newspaper  Comics  Council 
Inc. 

On  October  13  there  will  be  a 
press  preview  and  chalk  talk 
show  in  the  Johnny  Victor 
Theatre  for  publishers,  editors, 
S3mdicate  executives,  newspaper 
industry  leaders  and  celebrities. 
Participating  New  York  City 
papers  include  the  Mirror,  the 
News,  the  Herald-Tribune,  and 
the  Journal- American.  Buses 
will  carry  car  cards  announcing 
the  event,  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  is  anticipated. 

Gordon  Campbell  of  Nashville, 
started  the  collection  many 
years  ago  as  a  hobby.  Many  of 
the  early  items  are  rareties,  and 
the  collection  as  a  whole  is  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  the 
development  of  this  pop  art  from 
the  Yellow  Kid  to  the  latest 
styles  in  cartooning.  News  of 
its  existence  forced  it  out  of  the 
study  and  into  the  exhibition 
halls.  It  has  been  shown  success¬ 
fully  at  Nashville,  sponsored  by 
the  Nashville  Banner  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  sponsored  by  the 
Charlotte  Observer  and  the 

Course  to  Appraise 
Power  and  Pressure 

Herbert  Kamm,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  will  conduct  a 
course  on  “Power  and  Pressure 
in  the  American  Newspaper,”  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search,  Manhattan.  The  course 
will  be  given  on  Wednesdays, 
from  8:30  to  10:10  p.m.,  begin¬ 
ning  Sept.  25. 

Mr.  Kamm  said  he  will  treat 
the  newspaper  not  only  as  a 
compendium  of  news  and  events, 
but  as  a  reflection  of  the 
opinions  of  a  small  group  of 
people,  the  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  exert  a  signiflcant 
influence  in  the  community.  The 
course  will  be  an  appraisal  of 
that  power,  and  its  impact  on 
the  American  scene,  local,  state 
and  national,  he  said. 

Specific  topics  include:  the 
editorial  policy  of  a  newspaper 
and  how  it  is  formulated ; 
“coloring”  and  “managing”  the 
news;  the  impact  of  television 
on  news  presentation;  how  the 
economic  squeeze  affects  the 


North  Carolina  National  Bank. 

Each  day  at  noon,  cartoonists 
appearing  in  New  York  City 
newspapers  will  be  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  RCA’s  exhibition  hall  to 
sketch  stage,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  personalities.  Individual 
newspapers  are  contemplating 
sending  members  of  their  art 
.staffs  to  supplement  the  show. 
Masters  of  ceremonies  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mel  Casson  will  be: 

Milt  Caniff,  New  York  Mirror 
Day,  Oct.  14. 

Gus  Edson,  Daily  News  Day, 
Oct.  15. 

Mell  Lazarus,  Herald-Tribune 
Day,  Oct.  16. 

Rube  Goldberg,  Journal- 
American  Day,  Oct.  17. 

In  addition  to  the  Campbell 
collection,  there  will  be  a  special 
exhibit  demonstrating  the  steps 
by  which  a  comic  strip  is  cre¬ 
ated  from  the  blank  drawing 
paper  to  the  printed  newspaper. 
A  16-page  brochure,  repro¬ 
ducing  leading  comic  strip 
characters  and  relating  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  comics,  will  be 
presented  to  each  visitor.  It  is 
being  printed  as  a  service  to  the 
industry  by  Greater  Buffalo 
Press,  Inc. 

Details  of  the  exhibit  were 
approved  by  Stanford  Smith, 
general  manager  of  ANPA,  and 
Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of 
the  Comics  Council. 

newspaper;  and  the  influence  of 
pressure  groups  on  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Kamm  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  newspaper  and 
communications  field.  He  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  news  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  editor  of 
the  Bebnar  Coast  Advertiser, 
and  script  writer  for  NBC-tv 
and  radio. 

• 

2  Papers  Finance 
Journalism  Students 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Thirteen  students  with  schol¬ 
arships  provided  by  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  and  the  Charlotte 
News  are  enrolled  in  six  North 
Carolina  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  this  fall. 

Two  are  graduate  students  in 
the  school  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
each  with  a  $2,000  research  as¬ 
sistant  grrant. 

Five  others  hold  Observer  car¬ 
rier  scholarships  of  $500  each, 
renewable  during  each  year  of 
collegre  if  the  student’s  grades 
warrant  it. 
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Art  Director 
Re-Designing 
SundayPaper 

John  Hay  Whitney,  editor-in- 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  a 
design  specialist  from  outside 
the  newspaper  field  to  oversee 
the  appearance  of  the  Sunday 
Herald  Tribune  which  will  have 
a  new  format  beginning  Sept. 
29. 

The  new  Sunday  art  director 
is  Peter  R.  Palazzo.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  re-designed  the  news 
fronts  of  four  sections  of  the 
Sunday  edition. 

He  has  also  planned  the  ty¬ 
pography  and  layout  for  a  new 
Sunday  Herald  Tribune  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Book  Week  sec¬ 
tions,  both  of  which  are  gravure 
processed. 

Before  joining  the  newspaper 
recently  Mr.  Palazzo,  who  is  37, 
was  an  independent  advertising 
and  design  consultant  for  two 
years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  two  high- 
fashion  organizations  —  Henri 
Bendel  Inc.  and  I.  Miller. 

Mr.  Palazzo  began  his  career 
as  an  associate  art  director  for 
the  magazine  Amerika,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Department. 
He  studied  at  St.  Peter’s  School, 
Cooper  Union,  in  New  York, 
and  holds  medals  for  merit  and 
excellence  in  advertising  desigpi. 
• 

Political  Writer  Dies 

San  Diego 

Henry  Love,  63,  political 
writer  for  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  a  member  of  its  editorial 
staff  for  47  years,  died  Sept.  14 
in  New  York  City,  en  route 
home  from  covering  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  convention  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  Mr.  Love  joined  the 
paper  as  a  copy  boy  while  in 
high  school. 


Court  Moves 
Trial,  Hits 
News  ‘Vice’ 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Minnesota  State  Supreme 
Court  lectured  the  press  on  re¬ 
sponsible  news  reporting  last 
week,  then  granted  T.  Eugene 
Thompson  a  change  of  venue 
from  St.  Paul  to  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Thompson,  a  St.  Paul  at¬ 
torney,  will  be  on  trial  soon  in 
the  first-degree  murder  of  his 
wife,  a  killing  which  (Comity  At¬ 
torney  William  Randall  alleges 
Thompson  masterminded  so  he 
could  collect  a  million  dollars  in 
insurance  on  his  wife’s  life. 

The  court,  in  its  ruling,  said 
in  part: 

“Courts  can  do  little  to  re¬ 
strain  news  media  from  printing 
or  broadcasting  what  they  claim 
is  news.  But  when  it  appears 
the  public  has  been  subject  to 
so  much  publicity  .  .  .  that  it 
seems  unlikely  a  fair  trial  can 
be  had  in  the  locality  ...  the 
court  can  and  should  see  to  it 
that  the  trial  is  transferred . . ." 

The  court  said  the  “vice  of 
publicity”  was  not  in  printing 
factual  news,  but  in  writing 
“what  purports  to  be  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  people  who  are  supp^ 
to  know  the  facts.” 

The  court  cited  these  example 
of  what  it  meant  were  “vices  of 
publicity”: 

1.  Publication  of  a  statement 
chargeable  to  the  head  of  the 
St.  Paul  police  homicide  unit 
that  “the  big  fish — the  one  whc 
is  paying  the  bills  and  who  en¬ 
gineered  it  (the  murder)  from 
the  beginning  —  remains  to  he 
caught.”  Mr.  Thompson  had  not 
yet  been  arrested. 

2.  Publication  of  a  statement 
by  an  unnamed  police  officii, 
regarding  the  person  believed  t 
have  planned  the  murder:  “fi 
could  have  arrested  this  mii 
weeks  ago,  but  we  don’t  wanth 
arrest  him  until  our  case  is  a 
overwhelmingly  concrete  i 
leaves  no  possible  chance  fa 
acquittal  in  a  courtroom.” 

3.  A  story  in  which  the  in 
surance  carried  by  the  defend 
ant  on  the  life  of  his  wife  m 
discussed.  Police  Chief  Leste 
McAuliffe  was  quoted  as  saying 
“I  said  it  seems  clear  that  th 
Thompson  murder  case  is  one« 
murder  for  profit.” 

The  largest  courtroom  in  tii 
old  city-county  building  in  Ma 
neapolis  seats  only  60.  Minni 
apolis  officials  were  considera 
whether  to  have  the  trial  in  ti 
City  Council  chambers,  whn 
seats  200. 
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Warren,  Pa. 
if  you’re  up  this 


Staff  Depleted? . . . 
Try  Local  Women 


By  James  J.  Fox 

Editor,  Warren  TimeB-Mirror 


DM) — The  mainly-female  staff  of  the  Warren  |Pa.)  Times-Mirror  meets 
from  left  they  are,  Mrs.  Lila  Schuler,  society  editor;  Mrs.  Elsa  Boxall, 
Williams,  city  editor;  Mrs.  Betty  Rice,  police  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Edith 
O'Hara,  schools  reporter. 


screens  to  project  scenes  from  men  on  the  Moon  before  1970 
inside  the  nearby  Mission  Con-  The  Houston  center  has  asked 
trol  Center  and  key  offices.  The  industry  to  plan  for  five  man- 
actual  data  boards  showinpr  the  ned  landinprs  on  the  Moon.  The 
fliftht’s  proffress  and  condition  mixture  of  Moon  missions  in- 
of  the  astronauts  can  be  flashed  eludes  flights  around  the  Moon 
into  the  news  center.  So  can  before  any  landing  attempt  is 
pictures  from  tv  cameras  on  the  made. 

spacecraft.  •  By  1966  the  United  States 

How  much  of  this  and  other  can  loft  spacecraft  two  at  a 
Galveston.  The  Clear  Lake  information  will  be  made  avail-  time.  The  Houston  control  cen- 
opens  out  into  Galveston  Bay,  able  to  the  press  will  be  under  ter  can  handle  four  missions 
and  ultimately  spaceships  may  continuing  negotiation  between  simultaneously,  and  the  Air 
move  by  water  to  the  center,  the  center’s  information  staff  Force  has  started  building  a 
The  center  stands  within  a  circle  and  the  engineer-administrators  Cape  Canaveral  facility  that  can 
of  small  towns — Webster,  Dick-  of  the  center.  handle  two  countdowms  at  the 

inson.  La  Porte,  and  the  bay-  same  time  as  well  as  track  an 

side  towns  of  Kemah  and  Sea-  Contracts  for  Space  orbiting  spaceship.  Launching 

brook.  Owners  of  the  Nassau  De-  will  be  ready  at  this  time 

Encircling  the  Clear  Lake  site  velopment  Co.  have  started  sign-  manned  space  ships, 

is  the  Clear  Lake  City  land  de-  wire  services  and  national  ri. 

velopment  started  by  Humble  - -  Program  Subject  to  Change 


lyO^  space  rrogran 
Alters  News  Pattern 
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‘Newspaper  1’  Getting 
Set  for  Sales  Action 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  Ci'rald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

N  e  w  s  ))  a  p  e  r  1  progresses 
smoothly  along  a  course  care¬ 
fully  designed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  national  advertising 
in  newspapers. 

Directors  are  elected,  officers 
installed,  and  two  fulltime  as¬ 
sistants  appointed. 

Representatives  of  the  30- 
newspaper  group  met  Sept.  12  at 
the  Mid -America  Club  and 
elected  Walter  C.  Kurz  presi¬ 
dent  of  Newspaper  1.  Mr.  Kurz 
is  vicepresident  of  the  Tribune 
Company  and  director  of  sales 
of  the  CUicngo  Tribune. 

The  l)oard  named  Roger  L. 
Bennett  as  fulltime  assistant  to 
Mr.  Kurz  and  David  S.  Grier 
manager  of  internal  communica¬ 
tions.  Both  men  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Tribune,  Mr. 
Bennett  as  sales  department  as¬ 
sistant.  Newspaper  I’s  sales 
manager  is  to  loe  appointed 
later. 

Headquarters  Set  Up 

The  headquarters  of  Newspa¬ 
per  1  will  be  on  the  19th  floor 
of  the  Tribune  Tower  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  A  New  York  office  will 
be  opened  later. 

Other  officers  are:  Frederick 
Chait,  general  manager,  Phila¬ 


delphia  Inquirer,  and  Otis  Chan¬ 
dler,  publisher,  Loa  Angeles 
Times,  vicepresident ;  Thomas 
V.  H.  Vail,  editor  and  publisher, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  John  W.  Sweeterman, 
publisher,  Washington  Post, 
treasurer. 

An  executive  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  the  officers  and  William 
E.  Schmick  Jr.,  president,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Denver  Post,  and  Robert 
D.  Nelson,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  Loa  Angeles 
Times. 

Mr.  Kurz  reported  that  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  incorporation  for 
Newspaper  1  had  been  filed 
Aug.  29  and  that  the  officers  had 
been  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
incorporators  held  on  Sept.  5. 

He  also  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Dana  Weithers 
Corp.,  a  firm  which  will  act  as 
coordinator  of  research  projects 
commissioned  by  Newspaper  1. 

No  Contracts  Yet 

Mr.  Weithers  told  E&P  that 
no  contracts  for  research  had 
been  signed  yet.  Five  to  seven 
firms  will  be  involved.  Newspa¬ 
pers  1,  he  said,  is  negotiating 
with  four  companies  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  one-order,  one-bill, 
one-check  computer  system. 


Also  being  formed  is  an  “In¬ 
formation  Central”  for  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  ideas  and  gather¬ 
ing  of  basic  information  regard¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  their  mar¬ 
kets. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  forming 
this  facet  of  Newspaper  1,  said 
he  hoped  that  “Information  Cen¬ 
tral”  will  “standardize  all  in¬ 
formation  available  to  make  it 
readily  usable  by  advertising 
agencies.” 

New  Medium 

He  said  he  visioned  Newspa¬ 
per  1  as  a  new  national  news¬ 
paper  marketing  medium  which 
will  be  approached  from  a  single 
entity  standpoint,  “a  catalyst 
for  moving  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  forward,  thus  benefiting 
not  only  the  30-paper  member¬ 
ship  of  Newspaper  1  but  the 
entire  newspaper  publishing 
business.” 

“The  formation  of  Newspa¬ 
per  1,”  he  continued,  “puts  a 
bright  new  face  on  the  oldest 
medium  of  mass  communication. 
It  is  a  young,  vigorous  group 
with  a  new  perspective. 

“We’ve  been  moving  at  a 
steady,  unspectacular  pace  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  to  do  an  in¬ 
telligent  job  we  just  can’t  jump 
into  things  overnight.  It  is  the 
hope  of  Newspaper  I’s  member¬ 
ship  that  many  other  newspa¬ 
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pers  in  the  United  States  will 
use  and  benefit  by  our  ap¬ 
proaches.” 

Members  of  the  board  of  di- 
i-ectors  are: 

Jack  Tarver,  president.  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  and  Journal; 

George  E.  Akerson,  assistant 
publisher,  Boston  Herald  and 
Traveler; 

J.  H.  Righter,  publisher,  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News; 

Charles  Staab,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 

Joe  A.  Lubben  Sr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Dallas  News; 

Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  general 
manager,  Detroit  News; 

Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele¬ 
gram; 

M.  J.  Butler,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Houston  Chronicle; 

William  Dyer,  publisher,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  News; 

Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Kansas  City  Star; 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times; 

John  W.  Moffett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une; 

Richard  B.  Scudder,  publisher, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News; 

John  F.  O’Meallie,  advertising 
director.  New  Orleans  Timea- 
Picayune/ States  and  Item; 

George  Donnelly,  secretary 
and  general  manager.  New  York 
News; 

Joseph  0.  Wright,  business 
manager,  Oakland  Tribune; 

Willard  C.  Worcester,  general 
manager,  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette; 

M.  J.  Frey,  publisher,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian; 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 

Bernard  H.  Bidder,  president, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pioneer  Press; 

William  Shea,  publisher,  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune; 

Charles  D.  Thieriot,  publisher, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle; 

H.  H.  Cahill,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Seattle  Times. 

Also  Messrs.  Schmick,  Vail, 
Kurz,  Hoyt,  Nelson,  Chait  and 
Sweeterman. 

INCORPORATE  —  Officers  and 
members  of  executive  committee 
of  Newspaper  I  meet  to  siqn 
incorporation  papers,  install  of¬ 
ficers  and  elect  directors.  Seated, 
from  left,  Walter  C.  Kurz,  Thomas 
V.  H.  Vail  (pointing  to  articles  of 
incorporation),  Frederick  Chait 
and  Robert  D.  Nelson.  Standing, 
from  left,  William  E.  Schmick  Jr., 
John  W.  Sweeterman  and  E. 

Palmar  Hoyt. 


Study  Proves  Lasting 
Impact  of  Store  Ads 

By  James  C.  Toedtman 

Publisher,  Berea  Nens 


To  Advertising  Managers  &  Salesmen: 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  a  new  featui-e  related  to 
the  problems  and  opportunities  of  newspaper  advertising 
managers — it  will  be  called  Advertising  Sales  Clinic 
and  will  begin  in  the  October  5th  issue. 

It  will  be  conducted  by  Daniel  Lionel,  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  New  York  Post,  who  fo)-  12  years 
handled  Classified  Clinic.  There  will  be  pin-pointed 
discussions  on  such  matters  as  sales  training,  contests 
bonus  plans,  linage  building  ideas,  co-op  opportunities, 
success  stories,  etc.,  in  the  national  and  retail  fields. 
From  time  to  time  Mr.  Lionel  will  call  upon  his 
colleagues  in  the  newspaper  fraternity  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  experiences  with  others. 

We  hope  you  will  find  Advertising  Sales  Clinic  a 
useful  plus  feature  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


How  long  does  a  newspaper 
advertisement  last?  Is  yester¬ 
day’s  newspaper  dead  insofar 
as  advertising  impact  is  con¬ 
cerned? 

We  can  cite  evidence  that 
there  is  delayed  action  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  far  beyond 
the  fondest  belief  of  any  news¬ 
paper  advertising  manager.  A 
recent  audience  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Berea  News  at 
a  local  shopping  center  sought 
answers  to  several  quick  ques¬ 
tions  about  food  advertising. 

Shoppers  during  peak  shop¬ 
ping  hours  on  two  consecutive 
Saturdays  were  asked  “Did  you 
see  this  super  market’s  newspa¬ 
per  advertising?  If  so,  where?’’ 

Of  those  interviewed,  35% 
said  they  saw  the  store’s  ads 
in  the  newspaper.  But  one-third 
of  this  number  saw  the  ad  in 
a  newspaper  which  hadn’t  run 
a  line  of  advertising  for  the 
store  for  four  weeks.  Only  22% 
of  the  audience  actually  saw  the 
ads  where  they  said  they  did. 

The  survey  was  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  the  store  had  with¬ 
drawn  its  advertising  from  the 
Berea  News  after  a  11-year 
campaign  of  continuous  adver¬ 
tising. 

‘Delayed  Artion’ 

A  recent  statement  by  Dr.  S. 
S.  Talbert,  of  the  school  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  indicated  a  general 
belief  that  there  is  a  decided  de¬ 
layed  action  effect  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  “The  delayed 
action,’’  he  said,  “is  one  of  the 
most  significant  factors  in  re¬ 
tail  sales.  No  one  can  tell  just 
how  long  the  appeal  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  may  remain  in  the 
mind  of  the  potential  customer.” 

Here,  in  our  survey,  the  shop¬ 
per  not  only  was  aware  of  the 
advertisement  but  also  had  the 
delayed  belief  that  the  ad  ran 
in  our  paper  —  weeks  after  the 
campaign  stopped. 

We  don’t  like  to  have  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  cancelled.  But  here’s  a 
case  where  we  can  be  mighty 
pleased  with  the  impact  of  this 
store’s  advertising.  We  might 
say  it’s  habit-forming. 

Readership  of  weeklies,  too, 
was  given  quite  a  boost  in  the 
survey. 

Three  out  of  four  adults  in¬ 
terviewed  said  they  read  the 
Berea  News  regularly  each 
week. 

Another  conclusion:  although 


food  markets  use  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  price  selling  in  their 
advertising,  there  is  a  strong 
retentive  factor  in  regular  news¬ 
paper  advertising  that  lasts  well 
beyond  next  day’s  special  sales. 

Telephone  Calls 

In  the  study,  made  by  Growth 
Management  Associates,  everj' 
25th  name  in  the  local  telephone 
directory  was  called  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Only  housewives  were  re¬ 
ported;  children  who  answered 
were  not  included.  Out  of  168 
calls  made,  150  were  reported. 

One  question  was:  How  long 
does  it  take  you  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper?  The  average  times  were 
41  minutes  for  a  Cleveland 
daily,  34  minutes  for  the  Berea 
News,  but  the  average  times  per 
page  were  33  seconds  for  the 
daily,  102  seconds  for  the  week¬ 
ly- 

Questions  about  shopping 
habits  followed,  then  “Do  you 
use  newspaper  food  ads  to  help 
you  shop?”  The  answers:  Yes, 
63%;  No,  37%.  Of  those  who 
did,  38%  read  food  ads  in  the 
Cleveland  Press,  35%  in  the 
Plain  Dealer,  27%  in  the  Berea 
News. 

When  asked  whether  newspa¬ 
per  food  advertising  influenced 
them  in  going  to  a  particular 
food  store,  22  said  it  did.  Ten 
respondents  said  they  never  saw 
an  A&P  advertisement.  Of  the 
150,  29  said  they  saw  food  ads 
but  did  not  check  prices  or  com¬ 
pare  prices. 

• 

New  National  Acl 
Manager  Named 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Harold  Badgett  is  newly- 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  San  Mateo  Times.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gerson  Miller  who  resigned 
to  be  an  instructor  and  degree 
candidate  at  Penn  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Badgett  joined  the 
Times  11  years  ago.  Richard 
Billings,  once  with  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers,  was  advanced 
to  Mr.  Badgett’s  San  Francisco 
beat. 

Media  Man  MoYes 

Douglas  T.  MacMullen,  for¬ 
merly  a  media  supervisor  at 
Compton  Advertising,  has  joined 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.  in  a 
similar  capacity  to  work  on  the 
agency’s  Colgate-Palmolive  ac¬ 
count. 


Car  Dealer 
Injects  Fun 
In  Business 

Auto  dealer  advertising  can 
be  different  —  even  provocative 
—  as  proved  by  Owen  D.  Con¬ 
ley,  president  of  University 
Dodge,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

His  semi-humorous  “psycho¬ 
logical”  ads  in  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  have  become  conversa¬ 
tional  topics  in  this  city  largely 
concerned  with  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  higher  education 
(Stanford  Research  Institute 
and  Stanford  University). 

Typical  advertising  .stoppers 
such  as  “The  new  Dodge  as  an 
antidote  to  Weltschmerz”  and 
“How  a  new  Dodge  can  allay 
fundamental  insecurities  in  a 
disoriented  society”  have  drawn 
unsolicited  praise  from  residents 
and  customers,  including  pro¬ 
fessors  and  scientists. 

Since  February,  the  editorial- 
type  ads  signed  by  Owen  D.  Con¬ 
ley,  D.D.D.  (Dependable  Dodge 
Dealer),  sparsely  illustrated 
with  old-fashioned  stock-art  fig¬ 
ures,  and  surrounded  by  white 
space,  have  appeared  twice 
monthly  in  the  feature  section 
of  the  Times  to  the  apparent 
delight  of  its  readers. 

Production  costs  of  this  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  reader’s  psyche  are 
minimal.  The  ads  are  set  in 
type  at  the  newspaper.  Stock 
art,  with  the  appearance  of  old 
wood-cuts,  provides  illustration. 

The  copy  has  a  friendly,  con¬ 
fidential  tone.  For  example,  one 
introduction  begins:  “If  the 
woes  of  the  world  are  getting 
you  down  —  that’s  Weltschmerz 
(reference  to  Figure  A,  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  an  ostrich  with  head  un¬ 
der  wing).  I  must  warn  you 
that  Weltschmerz  is  nothing  to 
sneeze  at.  Do  something  about 
it. 


“But  what?  Thai’s  where  1 
come  in.  I  have  ameliorated  as 
much  Weltschmerz  as  any  other 
practitioner.  And  my  cure  is 
sure  and  painless.  Just  let  me 
arrange  for  you  to  test  drive  a 
1964  Dodge.” 

At  the  same  time,  “hard  sell” 
advertising  is  continued  with 
newspaper  insertions  weekly. 

The  combination  of  “hard 
sell”  ads  and  the  refreshing 
“psychological”  appeal  is  both 
comforting  to  Mr.  Conley’s  ego 
and  to  his  banker.  Car  and 
truck  sales  are  up  66%  over  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

• 

Million  Market  Group 
Names  Sales  Director 

Appointment  of  Joseph  R. 
Buell,  Jr.  as  vicepresident  and 
sales  director  of  Million  Market 
Newspapers  was  announced  this 
week  by  Joseph  W.  Chamberlin, 
president. 

Mr.  Buell  has  resigned  from 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  where 
he  had  been  a  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  Popular  MechanUs. 
He  had  also  served  on  that  mag¬ 
azine  as  director  of  advertising 
for  8  years.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
newspaper  division  of  the  Kati 
Agency  and  advertising  sales 
representative  for  Better  Homt 
and  Gardens,  respectively. 

Million  Market  Newspapers 
Inc.  is  the  sales  organization 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  the  St.  Louie 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

• 

Kennedy  in  Agency 

Edwin  C.  Kennedy,  last  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  Weekly, 
has  joined  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
advertising  agency  as  a  consult¬ 
ant  to  management  for  planning 
and  development.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  with  AW  for  29  years. 
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APPAREL  STORE  SALES  in  San  Diego,  California,  totaled  more  than  $79,800,000  last  year.  That  figure  places  San 
Diego  25th  among  all  the  nation’s  Metropolitan  County  Areas.  Note  these  comparative  totals: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $79,833,000  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY . $62,360,000 

DENVER,  COLORADO . $64,943,000  COLUMBUS,  OHIO . $57,165,000 

San  Diego  is  best  reached  and  sold  by  two  daily  newspapers.  Here’s  why:  85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in 
an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85%  of  the  total  retail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San 
Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated.'* 


•the  ring  of  TRUTH' 


picjga  Inion  |  EVENING  Tribune 
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15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA  —  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  —  SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS  — AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


‘Megalopolis’ 
SpectaColor 
Ready  in  ’64 

Beginning  early  in  1964,  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  able  to  reach 
the  Boston  to  Washington  “meg¬ 
alopolis”  with  pre-printed  color- 
gravure  pages  in  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler,  New  York 
Daily  News,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Washington 
Post  with  SpectaColor. 

Developed  by  the  New  York 
News,  SpectaColor  utilizes  an 
electronic  system  to  provide 
precise  page  positioning  of  con¬ 
ventional  layouts. 

Equipment  made  by  Hurle- 
tron  Inc.  and  Crosfield  Elec¬ 


tronics  Inc.  is  being  purchased 
by  newspapers  to  provide  this 
new  color  service  to  advertisers. 

Hurletron  Inc.  has  received 
orders  for  23  Insetrol  units, 
costing  $400,000.  A  Crosfield 
Spectatron  is  being  installed  by 
the  Hartford  Courant  at  a  cost 
under  $15,000. 

Several  other  dailies,  outside 
those  in  the  Boston- Washington 
sphere,  offer  SpectaColor  now  or 
will  be  in  position  to  do  so  with¬ 
in  a  few  months.  They  include 
the  Toledo  Blade,  the  Charlotte 
News  and  Obsenwr,  Peoria 
Journal  Star,  Louisville  Courier 
Journal,  New  Haven  Register 
and  Journal-Courier. 

In  the  production  process,  pre¬ 
printed  advertising  pages  are 
registered  precisely  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  newspaper 
and  inserted  accurately  into  the 
folder  of  the  press  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  paper  is  run. 


The  insetting  technique  in¬ 
corporates  a  unit  that  electroni¬ 
cally  brings  the  preprinted  re¬ 
print  length  to  the  actual  news¬ 
paper  reprint  length  being 
printed.  In  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  the  preprint,  the  re¬ 
peat  length  is  deliberately  made 
short  .so  that  it  mu.st  ba  stretched 
to  match  the  repeat  length  of 
the  newspaper.  This  stretching 
is  controlled  by  an  electronic 
device  which  carries  the  vacuum 
on  a  special  box  to  piovide  vari¬ 
able  drag  on  the  web. 

• 

Saiinage  Account 

The  Parker  House  Sausage 
Company  has  appointed  Bozell 
&  Jacobs,  Inc.  as  its  advertising 
agency.  Judge  Parker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  said  an 
expanded  advertising  campaign, 
relying  primarily  on  news- 
l)apers,  is  contemplated. 


APPOINTED — William  Anderman, 
formerly  of  Hearst  Adverfiiing 
Service  since  1946,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Detroit 
office  of  Kelly-Smith  Company, 
newspaper  representatives.  Hii 
father  was  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Times. 


HRST  IN  DA 


E  Plymouth  and  Valiant 

In  1,526  Newspapers 

The  1964  Plymouth  and  the 
1964  Valiant  were  introduced  by 
_  _  the  Chrysler-Plymouth  Division 

I  •  J  «  of  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation 

H  in  an  advertising  campaign  that 
opened  this  week  with  both  four- 
color  and  black  and  white  copy 
in  newspapers. 

,  _  The  factory- paid  newspaper 

1  Al  A  IJI  advertising  started  in  evening 

'  lltfUM  I  papers  of  Sept.  19  and  morning 

ill  fll  1  I  papers  of  Sept.  20.  The  intro¬ 

ductory  phase  of  the  program 
will  run  in  1,526  newspapers 
11^^  until  Nov.  18.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

y  is  the  agency. 

^  On  Media  Accounts 

ms  Reporter  ^  John  S.  Hopkins  has  joined 
rimes  Herald  s  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

^  as  manager  of  communications 
advertising,  it  was  announced 
d  by  Robert  H.  Lambert,  adver- 

M  tising  director.  He  will  be  re- 

f  the  Religious  sponsible  for  magazine  adver¬ 
ts  Association’s  li  tising,  other  newsp^er,  r^io 

snd  tslcvision  suv^rtisinj^  tnftt 

pple  Memorial  || 

appears  in  the  Herald  Tribune, 
“excellence  in  ^  Mr.  Hopkins  was  formerly  with 

the  news  of  S  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt  for 

S  seven  years  as  a  senior  sales- 

n  the  secular  W  covering  advertising  agen- 

cies  in  the  New  York  area. 

In  Ad  Promotion  Job 

lli  Evansville,  Ind. 

W.  L.  Parrent,  of  Prince 
Albert,  Saskatchewan,  has  been 
named  advertising  promotion 
manager  for  the  Evansville 
Printing  Corp.,  printing  agent 
j  for  the  three  Evansville  news- 

papers.  Most  recently  he  was 

advertising  sales  manager  for 
^ "  the  Prince  Albert  Daily  Herald. 
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(AND  IN  THE  U.S.J 


The  Dau  AS  Time 


DALLAS'  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 


STEWART 

DOSS 


Religious  Reporter 
of  The  Times  Herald 


Winner  of  the  Religious 
Newswriters  Association’s 
1963  Supple  Memorial 
Award  for  “excellence  in 
reporting  the  news  of 
religion  in  the  secular 
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CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS  HO  3r3131 
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Check  t  he  c  laM  of  sew  Ke  desired ; 
orhcrwisc  (he  meisate  will  be 
sene  at  (he  full  rate 

FULL  RRTt 

LCTTCR  TElCCRAM 

^  SHORE  SMIR 

SY  ABB032  DL  PD  ALBANY  NY  9  1057A  EDT 

ARTHUR  •RED"  MOTLEY,  PARADE  PUBLICATIONS  INC 
733  THIRD  AVE  NYK 

INAUGURATING  PAR^E  IN  ALBANY  YESTERDAY  OUR  RETAIL  STAFF  SOLD 
PARADE  OF  VALUES  SPECIAL  SECTION  OF  EIGHTY-EIGHT  PAGES  WITH 
150,000  LINES  OF  PLUS  BUSI^ESS,  THE  ENTIRE  ISSUE  OF  194  PAGES 
RANKS  SECOND  IN  OUR  WHOLE  HISTORY.  CIRCULATION  DEPART^NT  i 
^PORTS  SCORES  OF  SELLOUTS.  WE- EXPECT  YOU  TO  BE  ^S_PROUD  OF 
THE  TIMES  UNION  AS  WE  ARE  OF  PARADE 


GErC  ROBB  PUBLISHER 


SUN 


SUNDAY 


EVENING 


MORNING 


Cooperative  Ad  Plan 
Benefits  Described 


IT'S  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  for  Thom  Lomond,  a  sophomore  et  Hobirt 
College,  after  working  on  a  Back-fo-School  section  of  the  Aleiandrii 
(Va.)  Gazette  with  Thula  Hampton,  women's  editor.  Four  pages  of 
photo  ads,  which  Mr.  Lamond  sold  to  merchants,  were  featured  in  tki 
16-page  feature  section. 


Chicago  Ad  Agencies 
Establish  School 

Chicago 

Chicajfo  Council  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  has  established  the 
Institute  of  Advanced  Adver¬ 
tising  Studies  as  a  30-wedi 
school  to  provide  advanced  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  to  selected 
young  men  and  women  engjaged 
in  advertising. 

The  Institute  is  an  organized 
university  curriculum,  having 
as  its  director,  Dr.  Vernon  Fry- 
burger,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Advertising  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University.  Dr. 
Fryburger  will  be  present  at  all 
classroom  sessions,  participate 
in  teaching  and  evaluate  student 
work  and  progp*ess,  as  well  as 
being  available  for  student  ad¬ 
visement.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
a  faculty  of  practical  adve^ 
tising  specialists. 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS  " 

The  First  National 
Clipping  Service 

Oldest  and  keenest  since  1881 


Candy  Bar  in  Roto 

Full-page,  full-color  roto 
vertising  launched  a  market  test 
B  campaign  for  Pearson  Candy 
Company’s  Seven  Up  bar  Sept 
15.  The  ads  will  appear  in  Sun- 
day  roto  picture  in  the 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cineinr 
Enquirer,  IndianapoUt 
Star,  Detroit  News,  LouisvdU 
Courier- Journal  and  Columbru 
Dispatch.  Kerker-Peterson, 
HIIBHIHHHB  Minneapolis,  is  the  agency. 
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•  COVERAGE:  newspapers  and  magazines 

world -wide 

•  RATES:  competitive 

•  SPEED:  all  newspapers  read  in  New 

York  City  headquarters 

•  QUALITY:  not  perfect,  none  better 


Fred  Vaz  Dias  Vice  President— ^let 
330  Tompkins  Avenue 
Staten  Isiand  4,  New  York 
GIbralUr  7-6800 


Will  it  be  your  brand- 
or  your  competitor’s  brand - 
on  this  ’^1,654,600,000  shopping  list  ? 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Continuing  Study  of  Buying 
Plans  tells  you  how  many  Delaware  Valley  families  plan 
to  buy  16  durable  goods  items  within  the  next  six  months 
...how  much  they  plan  to  spend. ..and  how  The  Inquirer 
reaches  these  planning-to-buy  families. 


Number  of  Delaware  Valley 

Number  and  percent 

Number  and  percent  of 

Households  with  Plans  to  Buy 

of  Households  with 

Households  with  Plans  to 

and  planned  expenditures 

Plans  to  Buy  reached 

Buy  reached  by  The 

by  The  Daily  Inquirer 

Sunday  Inquirer 

Percent 

Percent 

Product 

Number 

Expenditure 

Number 

of  Total 

Number 

of  Total 

New  Automobiles 

120.000 

$331,600,000.00 

70,000 

58% 

81,000 

68% 

Used  Automobiles 

99,000 

113,100,000.00 

49,000 

49% 

57,000 

58% 

New  Houses 

30,000 

490,700,000.00 

16,000 

53% 

20,000 

67% 

Used  Houses 

27,000 

430,700,000.00 

15,000 

56% 

16,000 

59% 

Air  Conditioners 

60,000 

17,400,000.00 

27,000 

45% 

35,000 

58% 

Dishwashers 

19,000 

5,000,000.00 

11,000 

58% 

12,000 

63% 

Floor  Coverings 

162,000 

34,000,000.00 

74,000 

46% 

107,000 

66% 

Furniture 

188,000 

37,100,000.00 

83,000 

44% 

112,000 

60% 

Refrigerators 

40,000 

13,900,000.00 

20,000 

50% 

25,000 

63% 

TV  Sets 

66,000 

12,500,000.00 

29,000 

44% 

42,000 

64% 

Washers 

50,000 

12,700,000.00 

24,000 

48% 

33,000 

66% 

Dryers 

37,000 

7,900,000.00 

18,000 

49% 

23,000 

62% 

Freezers 

22,000 

5,500,000.00 

9,000 

41% 

14,000 

64% 

Home  Improvements 

254,000 

132,500,000.00 

111,000 

44% 

150,000 

59% 

Ranges 

37,000 

6,400,000.00 

15,000 

41% 

22,000 

59% 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

38,000 

3,600,000.00 

21,000 

55% 

22,000 

58% 

Total  Plans  to  Buy  for  16  items 

1,249,000 

$1,654,600,000.00 

592,000 

47% 

771,000 

62% 

Planned  expenditures  for  16  items 

($1,654,600,000.00) 

1  ($880,200,000.00)  47% 

1  ($1,009,500,000.00)  62%  | 

The  data  in  this  table  are  from  the  study  completed  during  the  second  quarter  of  1963,  measuring  plans  for  the  last  half  of  the  year. 


THE  REPORT  The  Inquirer’s 
Continuing  Study  of  Buying  Plans  is 
made  four  times  a  year  by  Sindlinger  & 
Company.  Each  quarterly  study  is  based 
on  2500  interviews.  Data  for  each  of  the 
16  durable  items  are  given  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Trading  Area,  eastern  United 
States  and  total  United  States  in  number 
of  units  and  dollar  expenditure.  News¬ 


paper  coverage,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  the 
Philadelphia  market,  is  also  included. 

ITS  VALUE  Market  potentials  for 
the  next  six  months,  locally,  regionally 
and  nationally,  enable  you  to  plan  on  a 
sound  basis,  particularly  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  where  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  is  given.  Sindlinger  &  Company  has 
measured  “plans  to  buy”  with  remark¬ 


able  accuracy  since  1957.  (Six  studies  of 
1962  auto  purchase  plans  show  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  only  0.0%  to  — 4.6%  from  actual 
registrations.) 

IT’S  FREE  You  may  have  a  copy 
of  this  quarterly  report  which  puts  you 
six  months  ahead  by  writing  to  Fred  H. 
Stapleford,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


When  a  newspaper  gets  results. ..the  result  is  advertising  leadership... 


Selective  Allotter 

eliminates  manual  tape  handling— 
assures  continuous  type  production 


Universal— for  speeds  up  to  12  lines  per  minute 


OPERATING  UNITS 


TTS  Operating  Units  are  available  for  most 
models  of  Linotype  and  Intertype  machines. 


MORE  MATCHED  COMPONENTS 


The  complete  Fairchild  system  also 
includes  Mat  Detectors,  tape  con¬ 
trolled  Rule  Inserter  for  classified, 
functionally  designed  perforator 
tables,  tape  splicer  — as  well  as 
strong,  dimensionally-stable  TTS 
tape  available  in  colors. 

Remember— for  the  best  in  auto¬ 
matic  tape  operation— it’s  Teletype¬ 
setter  by  Fairchild! 


5  HIGH  SPEED 
TAPE 

PERFORATORS 


Light  Touch  “1000” 
for  unit  font  matrices— operates 
at  1035  keystrokes  per  minute  (172  WPM) 


Multiface  “1035” 

designed  for  use  with  any  font  of  type. 
Fast— 1035  keystrokes  per  minute  (172  WPM) 


Transmitter 
Distributor 

Transmission  equipment 
provides  speed  and  economy 
of  tape  operation  right 
up  to  deadline  time. 


Reperforator 


■Mifflin 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  .  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-22 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

□  Flease  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  product  information  on  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  System. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the: 


Company. 


Zone _ State 


Teletypesetter  System 


no  more  fand  no  less  than  TTS!J 


nents  for  you.  You  can  mix  and  match  these 
components  to  produce  the  high  speed,  low 
cost  type  production  that  meets  your  partic¬ 
ular  needs.  Teletypesetter,  the  original  tape 
system,  will  produce  more  type  in  less  time  at 


lower  cost  than  any  other  method. 

Take  the  hrst  step  to  major  composing  room 
cost-saving.  Mail  this  coupon  today  and  learn 
more  about  newly  developed  components 
with  their  advanced  features. 


Universal— for  tape 
control  of  "mixer”  machines— 

900  keystrokes  per  minute  (150  WPM) 


Computer  Perforator  "900" 
for  computer  input  and  other 
unjustified  tape  applications. 

900  keystrokes  per  minute  (150  WPM) 


Perfoset  TlOl  —  produces 
hard  copy  and  tape  simultaneousiy- 
quick  selection  of  6  fonts  of  type 


Pantry  Audit 
Now  Provides 
User  Profiles 


Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
au^enting  its  marketing  re¬ 
search  information  on  consumer 
products  with  data  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  himself. 

A  new  Profile  of  Users  tells 
manufacturers  and  advertising 
firms  about  their  products’  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  Los  Angeles  metro¬ 
politan  area  —  their  ages,  edu¬ 
cational  levels,  occupations,  if 
children  are  present  in  the 
households,  and  annual  family 
income. 

The  profile  indicates  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  Angeles  area 
market  by  a  product.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  manufacturer  of  frozen 
vegetables  might  learn  that  his 
product  is  on  hand  in  42%  of 
homes  in  which  annual  family 
income  is  under  $5,000  and  that 
it  is  present  in  81%  of  homes 
having  $10,000  or  more  yearly 
income.  Similar  figures  are 
available  for  age  groups,  occu¬ 
pational  and  educational  levels, 
and  households  with  children. 

Semi-Annually 

Such  information  is  being 
made  available  twice  each  year. 

Robert  D.  Nelson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Times,  said  the  new  Profile  of 
Users  is  part  of  the  Times’  Con¬ 
tinuing  Home  Audit,  which  since 
1945  has  provided  data  on  prod¬ 
ucts  and  their  reception  in  the 
Los  Angeles  market. 

Each  year,  6,000  home  inter¬ 
views  provide  the  Home  Audit 
with  facts  on  the  relative  mar¬ 
ket  penetration  of  brands  of 
grrocery,  drug,  toiletry,  appli¬ 
ance  and  wearing  apparel  prod¬ 
ucts  and  where  these  items  are 
purchased.  Statistics  are  col¬ 
lected  on  the  geographical  areas 
in  which  certain  items  are 
bought,  as  well  as  the  type  of 
outlet  making  the  sale.  Thus 
the  Continuing  Home  Audit  is 
of  value  to  manufacturers  seek¬ 
ing  to  locate  distribution  facili¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  being  a  valuable 
tool  in  determining  the  effects 
of  advertising  campaigns,  sales 
promotions,  pricing  changes, 
new  products  and  other  market¬ 
ing  influences.  Nelson  says. 

The  new  Profile  of  Users  is 
available  for  any  of  the  153 
product  classes  covered  regular¬ 
ly  in  the  Continuing  Home 
Audit. 

The  Home  Audit,  which  the 
Times  originated  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  service  in  1945,  is  conducted 
by  Facts  Consolidated,  market¬ 


ing  research  firm.  Since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  Home  Audit, 
Facts  Consolidated’s  experts 
have  intemdewed  almost  120,000 
consumers  concerning  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  families  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market. 

Can  Ciierk  Brand«i 

In  nearly  90%  of  the  sampled 
homes,  interviewers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  check  brands  on  hand 
in  kitchens  and  pantries.  Every 
two  months  reports  are  issued 
on  the  relative  market  positions 
of  brands  of  foods,  soft  drinks, 
beer,  wine,  household  supplies, 
cosmetics,  drugs  and  toiletries. 
Information  on  brands  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  is  released  every 
six  months,  as  is  data  on  brands 
of  ready-to-wear,  appliances, 
automotive  supplies  and  paint, 
and  stores  where  these  items  are 
purchased. 

Home  Audit  data  pertinent  to 
a  manufacturer’s  product  line 
or  concerned  with  an  advertising 
agency’s  clients  are  available 
by  contacting  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Times,  Los 
Angeles  53,  or  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee  Inc., 
in  New  York. 


Public  Invests 
37.7  Million  in 
Ad  Agency  Stock 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Inc., 
whose  advertising  client  billings 
last  year  amounted  to  $135,774,- 
370,  went  public  last  week.  Its 
shares  were  quoted  over  the 
counter  at  15%  bid  and  15% 
asked. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
&  Smith  headed  a  group  of  50 
underwriters  selling  out  the  is¬ 
sue  of  500,000  of  the  company’s 
1,233,017  common  shares  out¬ 
standing  and  511,592  shares  of 
Class  B  common.  A  spokesman 
said  no  big  blocks  were  bought 
as  the  public  invested  $7,750,000 
in  the  agency. 

The  prospectus  placed  the 
agency  as  eighth  in  size  in  the 
United  States  with  51  clients 
and  1,390  employes. 

Officers  and  directors  are  re¬ 
taining  67.8%  of  the  combined 
classes  of  stock.  Robert  F.  Car¬ 
ney,  chairman,  sold  83,041 
shares;  Rolland  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent,  46,313;  and  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  38,000. 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law 
Inc.  held  a  public  offering  in 
1929,  but  has  since  bought  back 
all  except  2%  of  its  stock. 

Last  year  Papert,  Koenig  & 
Lois  offered  stock  to  the  public. 
It  came  out  at  $6  a  share  and 
has  sold  recently  at  $10  a  share. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Pictures  Would  Help 
Sell  More  Used  Cars 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Advertising  Manager,  New  York  Post 

Words  are  not  enough.  That’s  Renault  Caravelle. 
what  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Model  association.  Nine  out  of 
Tribune  found  when  they  asked  10  respondents  correctly  an- 
residents  of  Hennepin  County  to  swered  “Ford”  when  they  wen 
identify  20  popular  makes  and  asked  who  manufactures  the 
models  of  automobiles  ranging  Thunderbird.  Also  correct  were 
in  vintage  from  1958  to  1963  85%  who  associated  the  Falcon 
models.  with  Ford,  74%  who  placed  the 

The  survey,  which  proved  that  Corvair  with  Chevi  olet,  and 
50%  or  more  of  those  queried  72%  who  associated  the  Impala 
failed  to  identify  correctly  17  with  Chevrolet.  People  made 
out  of  20  makes  of  cars,  bore  fewer  correct  associations  with 
out  some  of  CAM  Warren  these  models:  Monza  (41%  cor- 
Perry’s  thinking  on  the  subject,  rect),  Tempest  (41%),  Valiant 


Confirms  Hunch 
“The  findings,”  he  says,  “more 


(33%),  Riviera  (30%),  Grand 
Prix  (29%). 

Year  of  Manufacture.  People 


than  confirmed  my  strong  hunch  questioned  consistently  were  not 
—  namely,  that  the  great  ma-  ^ble  to  pinpoint  the  year  a  car 
jority  of  our  readers  cannot  manufactured  by  looking 

coriwtly  identify  or  associate  picture.  The  highest  score 

the  proper  image  of  a  particular  was  31%  for  those  who  correct- 
automobile  with  the  way  it  actu-  identified  a  Chevrolet  Impala 

ally  looks.  Ergo,  the  need  and  being  a  1962  model, 

wisdom  of  dealers  using  illus-  • 

trations  of  the  autos  they  ad-  Cowles  to  Publish 
vertise  is  ^eat.  I  believe,  there-  Travel  Magazine 

fore,  we  have  a  most  valuable  ^ 

sales  tool  in  this  piece  of  re-  A  new  hard-cover  consumer 


search  which  will  help  convince  magazine  devoted  primarily  to 
dealers  of  the  wisdom  of  using  travel  will  be  launched  next 
illustrations  of  the  cars  they  spring  by  Cowles  Magazines  and 
offer  for  sale.”  Broadcasting  Inc.,  publisher  of 

More  respondents  identified  L^oA;  and  Family  LHrcle  ma^- 
Ihe  1963  Rambler  as  a  Ford  than  zmes.  It  will  be  offered  exclu- 
did  those  that  associated  the  sively  by  subscription  to  holders 
picture  correctly.  American  Express  credit 

r>  i  -j  i-  c.  i.-  t  cards  according  to  an  announce- 
Cori^t  Identification  of  the 

particular  make  of  automobile  dent  of  the  firm. 

averaged  out  to  less  than  50%  ,j.he  new  magazine,  which  wiU 

while  the  percent  of  corr^t  ^  Venture,  will  combine 

identification  on  year  and  make  _ 

_ _  the  immediacy  and  excitement 


dropped  much  farther.  ,  .  ^ 

of  magazine  journalism  with 

Case  for  Ads  the  durability  and  reference 

j  ■  1.  j.  „  value  of  books,  Mr.  Cowles  said. 

Armed  with  the  following  sur-  Gilbert  Maurer,  vicepresident 
vey  findings  as  classified  auto  ^^e  Cowles  firm  and  general 
space  salesman  should  be  able  manager  of  its  Books  and  Spe- 
to  make  out  a  fairly  strong  case  pjai  Projects  Division,  will  be 
for  using  classified  display  ads  publisher  of  Venture,  and  Cur- 
to  move  used  cars;  ^jgg  Anderson  will  be  editorial 

Picture  recognition.  Nearly  8  director, 
out  of  10  Hennepin  County  resi-  • 

dents  questioned  (78%)  could  q  ^  McVarish  Dies 
identify  the  Volkswagen  by 

viewing  its  picture.  62%  recog-  Charles  E.  McVarish,  56,  vet- 
nize  the  Falcon  correctly  when  eran  newsman  and  vicepresident 
shown  a  drawing  of  a  1961  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  a 
model,  and  51%  were  correct  public  relations  firm,  died  Sept, 
when  they  called  a  1962  sedan  15  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
a  Chevrolet  or  Impala.  BUT,  a  bom  in  West  Newton,  Mass., 
majority  of  people  failed  to  started  his  career  with  the 
recognize  pictures  of  17  late-  United  Press  in  Boston  in  1929, 
model  cars  or  identified  them  worked  with  the  Boston  Tran- 
incorrectly.  The  lowest  scores  script,  the  Providence  (R.  L) 
were  10%  on  a  1963  Rambler  Journal  and  the  Associated 
Ambassador  and  6%  on  a  1961  Press  before  joining  Byoir. 
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'The  Miami  Herald's  new  plant  is  the 
most  modern  in  the  world.  Is  that 
what  makes  it  a  great  newspaper?" 


"No,  not  newness  alone." 


'Does  the  fact  that  it  has  over 
700,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
make  it  a  great  newspaper?" 


"Of  course  not.  Size  means  nothing. 


.  .  Or  the  ability  to  turn  out 
several  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  The  Herald  an  hour?" 


"Well,  then,  what  does  make 
The  Miami  Herald 
such  a  great  newspaper?" 


"Not  capacity,  either. 


"It's  the  people  who  turn  out  The  Herald 
each  day.  Keen  news  analysts  and  skilled 
technicians.  People  who  know  what  readers 
want  .  .  .  and  know  how  to  give  it  to  them. 
People.  THAT'S  WHAT  MAKES  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
SUCH  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER!" 


Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley,  Inc. 


A  Member  of 

Florida's  Golden  Markets  Group 


THE  SOUTH’S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER 


PROMOTION 


Tale  of  3  Cities: 

Big  Push  for  Books 

By  George  Will 


Book  Week,  a  lively  and  ex¬ 
citing  literary  supplement,  was 
included  for  the  first  time  in 
Sept.  15  editions  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

All  three  newspapers  heralded 
the  inauguration  of  this  signifi¬ 
cant  addition  to  their  big,  Sun¬ 
day  packages  with  intensive  pro¬ 
motion  programs.  Each  of  the 
three  promotion  managers  tai¬ 
lored  their  campaigns  to  the 
characteristics  of  their  own 
market  and  individuality  of 
their  newspaper.  While  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  promoted  was  the 
same  in  all  instances,  the  pro¬ 
motion  showed  some  interesting 
variations  on  the  theme. 

Mailing  to  Ad  Prospects 

In  New  York,  Charles  R.  Law- 
liss,  director  of  promotion  and 
public  relations  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  started  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  book  trade.  A 
presentation  was  prepared  for 
Ellis  Folke,  Book  Week’s  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Fred  Shaine, 
advertising  director.  A  four- 
page,  two-color  insert  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  in  the 
September  1  issue  of  Publishers 
Weekly,  trade  magazine  of  the 
book  publishing  field.  A  mailing 
of  the  insert,  along  with  a 
covering  letter  and  rate  card, 
was  sent  to  4,000  ad  prospects 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ad.  A  two-page  con¬ 
densation  of  the  four-pager 
from  Publisher’s  Weekly,  de¬ 


signed  to  build  circulation  and 
acceptance  of  Book  Week  among 
schools,  libraries  and  book¬ 
sellers,  was  inserted  in  Library 
Journal,  School  Library  Journal, 
Book  List  &  Subscription  Book 
Bulletin,  and  Book  Buyers’ 
Guide.  In  addition,  a  10,000 
mailing  was  made  to  libraries, 
l)ookstores  and  publishers. 

The  advertising  and  mail  cam¬ 
paigns  were  backed  up  with  a 
number  of  luncheons  for  pub¬ 
lishers  and  booksellers.  An  in¬ 
tensive  publicity  program  was 
handled  under  Mr.  Lawliss’  di¬ 
rection  by  specialist  Jacqueline 
Harvey. 

The  last  three  issues  of  the 
Trib’s  old  book  section  carried 
back  page  advertisements  for 
Book  Week.  The  three  different 
ads  all  featured  the  same  digni¬ 
fied  treatment  of  the  new  sup¬ 
plement,  utilizing  large  areas 
of  white  space.  Copies  of  the 
first  issue  of  the  roto  supple¬ 
ment  are  being  mailed  to  37,500 
libraries  throughout  the  country 
as  part  of  a  subscription  drive. 
Copies  of  the  second  issue  (Sep¬ 
tember  22)  will  be  included  in 
all  of  the  daily  circulation  on 
one  day  during  the  week.  The 
Trib  also  plans  a  distribution 
of  Book  Week  through  leading 
book  stores  in  New  York  City. 

A  series  of  new  promotion 
pieces  selling  the  various  issues 
of  Book  Week  will  follow  in  the 
next  ten  days.  In-store  promo¬ 
tion  material  has  been  prepared 
to  help  booksellers  make  use  of 
the  supplement’s  sales  potential. 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

Ts  keep  l«  ttsch  with  rasrkttlnt. 
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NEWSPAPER  NEWS 


Publi$kmd  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
18  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


Book  Week  will  get  another 
big  push  when  it  is  promoted  as 
a  part  of  the  Sunday  Herald 
Tribune’s  revamped  package  to 
be  announced  later  this  month. 

Martin  Burke,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  is  promoting  Book  Week 
as  part  of  a  general  expansion 
of  the  Sunday  paper.  A  dra¬ 
matic,  full-color  oversize  bro¬ 
chure  of  12  pages  proclaims: 
“In  San  Francisco,  Sunday’s 
Spectacular.”  Color  art  shows  a 
large  illustration  of  fireworks 
against  a  backdrop  of  the  Bay 
Bridge.  One  page  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
Book  Week,  with  the  rest  of  the 
content  extolling  the  expanded 
Sunday  Examiner. 

A  mass  mailing  of  the  booklet 
was  sent  to  cultural  leaders, 
book  stores,  libraries  and 
schools,  along  with  a  covering 
letter  from  book  editor  Don 
Stanley,  and  an  attached  mes¬ 
sage,  “We  wanted  you  to  be  the 
first  to  see  it.” 

A  heavy  sampling  of  book 
store  customers,  planned  from 
returns,  carries  the  message, 
“Book  Week  comes  to  you  with 
the  Sunday  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Try  this  copy  for  size.” 
Sample  copies  are  also  being 
distributed  through  booksellers. 

In  addition  to  advertising  in 
its  own  pages,  the  Examiner 
promotes  the  new  section  with 
ads  in  the  evening  News  Call 
Bulletin,  peripheral  daily  new.s- 
papers,  and  college  papers  in  the 
area. 

Ixtw-Key  but  Compelling 

Book  Week  joined  three  other 
supplements  in  the  Sunday  pack¬ 
age  of  the  Washington  Post — 
Parade,  Potomac,  a  locally- 
edited  magazine,  and  TV  Chan¬ 
nels. 

“One  of  the  first  things  we 
did,”  said  promotion  manager 
John  M.  Dower,  “was  to  pre¬ 
pare  60-second  and  20-second 
videotapes  and  radio  spots  for 
the  several  local  stations  we  use. 
We  made  videotapes  of  both 
male  and  female  announcers 
giving  fairly  low-key  but  com¬ 
pelling  descriptions  of  Book 
Week,  emphasizing  the  starting 
date.  These  went  on  the  air 
three  ■weeks  before  publication 
date.  In  the  last  week  and  a  half 
they  were  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  replacing  spots 
promoting  classified,  editorial 
and  circulation  promotion.  At 
its  peak,  the  campaign  will  run 
to  about  30  spots  a  week.” 

The  Post  prepared  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  promotion  ads  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  their  own  newspaper, 
varying  from  full  pages  to  1x20. 
These  began  appearing  three 
weeks  in  advance,  to  coincide 
with  the  broadcast  promotion. 
Page  one  ears  were  used  during 
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the  final  week. 

The  Post  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  designed  and  tirinted  1,500 
newsstand  cards  vhich  went 
into  action  a  wed,  Itefore  the 
first  edition  of  Book  Week  came 
out.  50,000  flyers  .vith  return 
postcards  will  be-  distributed 
to  non-sub.scribers  by  carriers 
following  the  first  rssue.  Clopy 
describes  the  Sund.iy  i)ackaKe 
with  emjihasis  on  Hook  Week. 

Buuk 

Ten  thousand  book  covers, 
carrying  a  reproduction  of  a 
Herblock  cartoon  on  school  drop¬ 
outs,  and  a  plug  for  Hook  Week, 
were  distributed  to  District  of 
Columbia  schools.  A  Book  Week 
poster  was  distributed  to  prin¬ 
cipals,  English  department 
heads  and  librarians  of  200  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  high  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the 
Washington  area,  after  the 
project  was  cleared  with  school 
superintendents,  who  approved 
enthusiastically.  The  same 
poster  was  sent  to  local  retail 
book  outlets  and  public  libra¬ 
ries. 

Large  blow-ups  of  the  first 
issue  of  Book  Week  will  be  the 
basis  of  window  displays  in  at 
least  two  Washington  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

A  few  days  before  the  first 
issue  hit  the  streets,  the  Post 
hosted  a  reception  in  its  John  '  ‘ 
Philip  Sousa  Community  Room 
for  the  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Book  Week.  Invited  were 
book  store  owners,  important 
retailers,  book  department  man¬ 
agers,  local  publishers’  reps,  and 
a  few  special  government  and 
diplomatic  guests,  including  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow,  director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
diplomatic  representatives. 

«  *  * 

INDIANAPOLIS  DATA-In- 
dianapolis  families  have  gotten 
bigger  and  a  bit  wealthier  in  the 
past  year.  There  are  63,000 
housewives  with  jobs  in  Marion 
County,  Ind.  The  average  family 
income  in  the  county  is  $7,751, 
after  taxes,  12.8%  above  the  i 
national  average. 

These  are  some  of  the  key 
points  in  “Indianapolis  Facts," 
an  exhaustive  study  of  Marion 
County  prepared  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  the 
Indianapolis  News. 

Among  the  data  presented  are 
breakdowns  of  families  by  type, 
size  and  number  of  children,  edu¬ 
cation,  types  of  bank  accounts, 
stock  and  bond  ownership,  in¬ 
come,  occupation,  ond  other  ,  i 
tors.  Information  is  supplied 
on  homes,  improvements,  auto 
ownership,  appliances,  vacation 
plans,  buying  habits,  store  pref¬ 
erence,  shopping,  and  newspa¬ 
per  coverage  of  45  counties. 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

Clf  News  Building,  New  York 

^ynOlCCIfG/  InCe  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Vaughn  Shoemaker,  twice  Pulitzer  prize  winner .  .  . 
dov«n-to-earth  cartoonist  who  put  the  Q.  in  John  Q.  Public 
. .  .  will  present  five  editorial  cartoons  a  week  through  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

As  a  newspaper  cartoonist,  Shoemaker  has  won  eleven 
Freedom's  Foundation  Gold  Medals  (one  presented  by 
General  Eisenhower  at  Valley  Forge),  five  National 
Safety  Council  awards,  the  National  Headliners  award, 
and  the  Christopher  medal,  in  addition  to  his  two 
Pulitzer  prizes  ,  .  .  was  an  instructor  at- the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  fifteen  years  ...  is  the 
author  of  six  books  of  cartoons  .  .  .  and  has  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  Wheaton  College.  He  is  now 
chief  cartoonist  for  Chicago's  American. 

This  eminent  cartoonist's  work  is  now  available  only 
through  the  CT-NYN  Syndicate.  Some  choice  territories 
are  still  open  .  .  . 


Racists  in  Suburbia 
Put  Editors  to  Test 


Chester,  Pa. 

In  this  era  of  national  racial 
unrest,  the  problems  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  major  mob  or  riot  story 
are  extending  themselves  beyond 
the  wire  service  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  sphere  to  local 
and  suburban  areas. 

When  a  Negro  family  moved 
into  a  formerly  all-white  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  Folcroft,  Pa.,  a  bed¬ 
room  community  of  8,000  per¬ 
sons  south  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  live  up 
to  the  news  challenges. 

Initially,  the  Times — covering 
Folcroft  along  with  48  other 
communities — took  pains  not  to 
play  the  story  out  of  proportion. 
Executive  Editor  William  F. 
Chapman  felt  no  good  purpose 
would  be  served  with  screaming 
headlines  calling  attention  to  a 
change  in  social  structure,  in 
itself  legal. 

City  Editor  Joseph  Jennings 
was  tipped  Aug.  28,  that  paint 
had  been  smeared  on  the  home 
purchased  by  a  young  Negro 
couple.  He  had  a  reporter  take  a 
look. 

An  Ugly  Crowd 

Initially  it  looked  like  a  typi¬ 
cal  instance  of  neighborhood  re¬ 
sentment.  The  pranksters  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  juveniles.  They 
threw  a  few  stones.  But  that 
night,  the  situation  worsened. 

The  Negroes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Baker,  drove  up  to  enter 
their  home.  A  growing  crowd. 
Incoming  ugly,  refused  to  let 
them  out  of  their  car  and 
frightened  them  away. 


Rabid  anti-Negro  literature — 
the  Rockwell  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Nazi  party  —  was  broadcast 
through  the  mob. 

Local  police  were  ineffective 
in  gentle  efforts  to  send  the 
crowd  home. 

The  Daily  Times  used  the 
story  on  Page  1  with  a  single 
column  headline  and  no  pictures 
on  Thursday. 

By  that  afternoon,  the  crowd 
had  grown  to  1,000  screaming, 
jeering,  cursing  boys  and  men 
and  women.  They  threw  gar¬ 
bage  and  stones  and  eggs  at 
ministers  and  police.  They  drove 
the  Bakers  away  two  more  times 
as  they  tried  to  move  in. 

The  story  had  become  a  na¬ 
tional  wire  item.  Locally  it 
squeezed  everything  off  page 
one. 

State  troopers,  using  clubs 
and  fists  and  a  strong  arm 
where  necessary,  sealed  off  Fol¬ 
croft  under  a  form  of  martial 
law  Friday  and  cleared  the  way 
for  the  Bakers  to  move  in.  They 
did  so,  with  help  from  friends. 
And  the  mob  went  wild. 

.Newsmen  .\ttucked 

It  billowed  and  eddied  and 
screamed  obscenities  from  out¬ 
side  the  police  cordon.  It  surged 
back  and  forth  across  suburban 
lawns  seeking  something,  any¬ 
thing  to  hurt.  It  turned  its  ire 
on  newsmen,  particularly  pho¬ 
tographers  because  they  were’ 
easy  to  identify.  It  threw  eggs 
and  bottles  and  bricks  and 
peaches.  Newsmen  were  punched 
and  kicked  and  their  equipment 
smashed. 


Finally,  in  Saturday’s  pre¬ 
dawn,  the  troopers  jostled  it 
back  out  of  range ;  the  mob  died 
and  exhausted  suburbanites  who 
had  somehow  gone  mad  regained 
their  senses  and  went  home  to 
bed. 

Peace  had  returned  to  Fol¬ 
croft. 

Objective  Reporting 

The  Daily  Times  did  its  ob¬ 
jective  best  to  tell  an  ugly  story. 
Saturday’s  editions  alone  car¬ 
ried  21  multi-column  pictures, 
seven  stories.  Its  principal  com¬ 
petition,  the  Philadelphia  dailies, 
printed  only  three  pictures,  a 
couple  of  stories  each. 

And  on  Saturday,  the  Daily 
Times  carried  a  page  one  edi- 
toral  which  said,  in  essence:  The 
end  of  the  struggle  was  inevit¬ 
able;  law  and  order  must  be 
maintained;  Folcroft  could  re¬ 
pair  its  shattered  reputation 
through  community  effort  to 
rebuild  a  neighborhood  from  the 
shambles  of  a  battlefield. 

Casualties  Tallied 

Telling  the  story — and  taking 
a  stand — were  not  without  cost. 

One  camera  and  one  long  lens 
were  broken  by  the  mob.  Pho¬ 


Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University 
challenges  citizens  to  speak  up 
and  “applaud  what  is  good  and 
raise  the  roof  about  that  which 
is  shabby’’  in  their  newspapers 
and  broadcasting. 

In  the  50th  anniversary  re¬ 
port  of  the  Pulitzer  School,  Dean 
Barrett  says:  “There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  nation  is  about  as  well 
informed  as  any  in  the  world” 
and  “on  balance  there  is  less 
willful  distortion  of  news  than 
ever  before,”  but  neither  the 
news  organs  nor  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  are  improving  rapidly 
enough  “to  meet  the  enormous 
challenges  of  an  atomic-age  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

Saying  there  are  abuses  in 
all  forms  of  journalism.  Dean 
Barrett  adds:  “Shabby  perform¬ 
ance  is  partly  a  reflection  of 
local  citizens’  failure  to  demand 
something  better.”  He  outlined 
possible  counter-measures  in¬ 
cluding  “concerted  desk-pound¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  local  leader¬ 
ship  groups,  including  ministers, 
educators,  labor  leaders,  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  businessmen.” 

Dean  Barrett’s  report  reviews 
the  development  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  media  in  the  past  half 
century,  appraises  the  state  of 
journalism  today  and  charts  a 
program  of  growth  for  the 


tographers  Walt  Chernokal  uj 
Bert  Hodge  were  hit  by  sto## 
and  eggs;  "'hernokal  was  stnuk 
by  a  sliver  of  gla.ss  less  that 
half  an  inch  from  his  right  eji. 

Reporter  Barbara  Knesig  ««| 
threatened  so  obscenely  by  | 
gang  of  young  toughs  in  tki 
mob  she  had  to  lx*  *  scorted  to 
safety.  Reporters  Harry  Mai. 
land  and  Don  Mur<laugh  aad 
columnist  Bernie  .McCormiii 
were  subjected  to  days  of  vilify, 
ing  crank  calls  at  home  in  tke 
wee  hours. 

There  were  some  scattatai 
subscription  cancellations  fro# 
the  Folcroft  area.  Two  dayi 
later,  a  newspaperboy  who  lim 
in  Folcroft — across  the  scat 
from  the  Bakers’  home— 
ported  all  63  customers  on  hii 
paper  route  had  quit. 

There  were  threats  of  wide¬ 
spread  boycott,  but  they  did  not 
materialize. 

And  a  flood  of  letters  to  the 
editor  indicated  there  was  prolt, 
too,  in  telling  the  story  aad 
taking  a  stand.  They  were  anti¬ 
mob  and  pro-Times.  It  took  two 
days  to  print  them  all. 

There  were  no  signed  letten 
objecting  to  the  Times’  perfom- 
ance,  or  condoning  the  mob. 


Graduate  School  of  JoumaliaB. 

“The  good  newspaper,"  he 
says,  “cannot  be  equalled  in 
serving  the  public  as  a  watd^ 
dog,  as  a  forum,  and  as  the  pro¬ 
vider  of  a  miscellany  of  info^ 
mation  from  which  the  citiiOB 
can  absorb  what  he  wants  when 
he  wants.” 

He  also  commends  radio  for 
its  efficiency  in  flashing  maj« 
news  to  the  world  and  the  news 
magazines  for  their  ability  to 
be  both  clear  and  highly  read¬ 
able.  The  television  documen¬ 
tary,  he  said,  may  well  have 
been  the  most  notable  contribo- 
tion  to  mass  information  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  last  decade. 

Dean  Barrett  sees  the  course 
ahead  for  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  as  proceeding 
along  two  main  lines:  (1)  Help¬ 
ing  promising  college  graduatei 
to  become  “truly  superior  com¬ 
municators,”  and  (2)  Helping 
to  spur  rapid  improvement  in 
the  whole  journalistic-conununi- 
cation  system. 

Along  these  lines  Dean  Bar¬ 
rett’s  report  spoke  of  the  po«»- 
bility  of  expanding  the  preset 
one-year  graduate  program  in 
journalism  at  Columbia  and  * 
plan  for  creating  at  Columbia  a 
“journalism  center”  that  would 
be  a  national  library  and  clear 
ing  house  for  archives  and  it- 
ports  of  value  to  the  professiofc 


'//  you  think  that’s  fresh — you  should  see  what 
they’ve  got  at  NEA!” 


Advertisement 
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Barrett  Galls  for  Public 
Appraisal  of  News  Media 
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WHO  IS  IRI 


Gentlemen  of  the  Press: 


There  has  been  a  spate  of  stories  and  features  recentli 
aimed  at  destroying  public  esteem  for  direct  mail.  (FYI-. 
Many  big  advertisers  call  it  Business  Mail.) 

Four  examples  of  what  we  are  talking  about  are  re¬ 
produced  on  these  pages.  Note  that  United  Press-Inter¬ 
national,  Associated  Press  and  Marquis  Childs’  United 
Features  column  call  it  junk  mail.  Jimmie  Hatlo,  whose 
“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time”  panel  is  distributed  by  King 
Features,  deserves  a  merit  badge  for  refraining  from  use 
of  this  hackneyed  phrase. 

Who,  if  anybody,  is  behind  this  campaign? 
Certainly  not  the  wire  services  and  syndicates  even 
though,  unlike  newspapers,  they  are  not  large  users  of 
third  class  mail.  So,  for  them  we  will  just  chalk  it  up  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  economics  of  advertising,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  they  don’t  know  that  third  class  mail  has 
provided  important  support  for  our  postal  system  since 
1879  and  pays  rates  higher  than  the  second  class  rates 
paid  by  newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  of  course  lower 
than  first  class. 
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The  fact  is  Congress  thought  so  highly  of  third  class 
mail  for  taking  up  slack  periods  in  post  offices  and  thus 
helping  to  reduce  costs  that  it  introduced  a  new  concept 
— bulk  mail — in  1928  to  get  more  advertisers  to  provii 
the  postal  service  with  larger  quantities. 

Incidentally,  Congress  and  the  Post  Office  Departmei 
today  have  a  h^  regard  for  business  mail  as  a  major  con¬ 
tributor  to  postal  revenues. 

Let’s  put  down  that  canard  too  about  letter  carriers  not 
liking  business  mail.  They  know  that  a  large  measure  of 
their  bread  and  butter  depends  on  an  ever  increasing  flo» 
of  third  class  mail.  Retired  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Letter  Carriers  and  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  William  C.  Doherty,  who  is  now  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Jamaica,  in  opposing  prohibitive  third  class 
rate  increases  last  year,  told  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee: 
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“I  think  it  should  be  shown  here  that  if  we 
price  this  product  out  of  the  market  there  is 
going  to  be  serious  difficulty  insofar  as  our  .  . . 
postal  clerks  are  concerned.” 
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‘it  is  obvious  to  any  objective  person  that 
third  class  mail  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  our 
expanding  economy.” 

So  much  for  Congress,  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
postal  employees. 

Who  docs  oppose  direct  mail? 

Sorely  not  newspaper  publishers!  They  are  the  seventh 
largest  users  of  third  class  mail,  accounting  for  3.4%  of 
totd  number  of  pieces  mailed.  Advertising  departments  use 
it  extensively  to  alert  distributors  and  retailers  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  circulation  areas  on  forthcoming  promotions  of 
national  advertisers;  promotion  departments  use  it  to  sell 
space  and  subscriptions. 

It  can’t  be  important  newspaper  advertisers!  For  in¬ 
stance,  magazine  publishers  rank  first  in  business  mail 
t advertising,  with  9.6%;  food  stores  mail  5.1%  of  the 
total;  mail  order  houses,  4.5%;  department  stores,  3.9%; 
book  publishers,  3.8%,  and  automobile  manufacturers, 
3.6%. 
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lt’s  not  the  Federal  government!  The  Administration 
knows  that  direct  mail  produced  $30  billion  dollars  in 
gross  national  product  last  year  and  provides  jobs  for  more 
than  a  miUion  citizens. 

And  it’s  certainly  not  the  great  American  consumers! 
He  and  she  are  investing  in  products  of  almost  every 
description  this  year  at  the  rate  of  $31  billion.  Incidentally, 
most  of  these  products,  from  foodstuffs  to  automobiles,  are 
introduced  to  mass  markets  by  newspaper  advertisements, 
with  sales  pinpointed  through  business  mail. 

If  the  critics  are  not  among  these  important  groups,  who 
is  the  culprit? 

To  some  extent  it’s  the  person  who  probably  detests 
all  advertising — mail,  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and 
television — yet  may  let  a  glib  salesman  talk  him  into 
investing  his  nest  egg  in  a  perpetual  motion  machine. 
Mostly  likely,  he’s  the  one  who  still  calls  a  newspaper  a 
yellow  journal  or  rag  and  the  television  set  an  idiot  box. 

So  how  about  the  editor,  that  bedeviled  fellow  who  has 
to  know  something  about  everything,  and  still  meet  dead¬ 
lines  with  impeccable  copy?  The  chances  are  he  merely 
sees  “junk  mail”  copy  as  a  humorous  story  which  will  give 


his  readers  a  chuckle.  Or  maybe  he  has  been  misled  by 
that  minority  of  detractors  who  are  inveterate  writers  of 
Letters  to  the  Editor.  No,  it’s  not  the  editor. 

The  search  narrows  down.  How  about  the  newspaper 
advertising  and  promotion  managers,  or  even  the  publisher, 
who  haven’t  kept  the  editorial  department  informed  on  the 
intelligent  way  newspapers  and  direct  mail  work  together 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  paper’s  advertisers  and  to 
increase  circulation?  Not  really. 

Could  it  be  the  Direct  Mail  Business  itself?  Perhaps! 
Probably  because  it  just  hasn’t  built  up  an  understanding 
among  opinion  leaders  of  why  and  how  it  has  grown  to 
the  nation’s  second  largest  advertising  medium — $2.1 
billion  last  year,  as  compared  with  $3.6  billion  for 
newspapers. 

It  has  only  begun  to  tell  the  dramatic  story,  among 
many  others,  of  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  which  use 
business  mail  for  successful  advertising  and  sales 
promotions;  of  the  25  newspapers  which  have  won  awards 
for  excellent  mail  programs;  of  an  outstanding  award 
winner.  The  Washington  Post,  which  scored  a  15%  gain 
in  advertising  linage  through  a  direct  mail  campaign, 
while  the  national  average  for  the  same  one-year  period 
was  only  9%. 

Admittedly,  direct  mail,  being  a  highly  specialized 
advertising  medium,  is  not  as  well  understood  and 
appreciate  for  the  way  it  works  and  the  services  it 
renders  as  is  the  newspaper  medium.  This  is  being 
corrected,  but  is  a  job  that  takes  time. 

Meanwhile,  we  ask  you  to  bear  with  us  in  the  interest 
of  both  media  and  the  nation’s  economy. 

73’s 


Robert  F.  DeLay 
President 

P.S. — If  your  copyreaders  need  a  fresh  descriptive  head¬ 
line  that  fits,  how  about  trying  SALES  MAIL  for  size? 
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A  team  of  eight  people  has  been 
assigned  by  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  to  attend  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Textile  Machinery  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Hanover,  Germany,  Sept.  22- 
Oct.  1.  Elditorial  coverage  will  be 
handled  by  Fairchild’s  European 
news  director,  James  W.  Brady  of 
the  Paris  office,  along  with  German 
bureau  chief,  Peter  Head;  German 
correspondent.  Donald  Whittaker; 
Manchester,  England  correspondent, 
Douglas  Hepburn.  Advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives,  manning  a  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  booth  at  the  Fair, 
include:  John  Urhanek.  Gerd 
Schuetz.  Morland  Clinton,  Gilles 
Marchand. 

News  emanating  from  next  week’s 
Sept.  22-25  convention  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Wholesale  Druggists  .Assn,  at 
the  Greenbrier  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  will  he  reported  for 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  readers 
by  Morton  Stark,  editor.  The  paper’s 
advertising  staff  will  be  represented 
at  the  meetings  by  Douglas  Schwal¬ 
be,  Howard  Friedman  and  William 
McCann. 

Both  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  and 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  will  be 
represented  editorially  at  the  Sept. 
25-26  meetings  of  the  Northern 
Textile  Assn,  at  West  Harwich. 
Mass.  Kenneth  Howr>',  editor,  and 
Harry  Jefferis,  textile  editor,  of  the 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  will  covef 
the  news  for  their  paper,  while 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  cover¬ 
age  will  be  handled  hy  Si  Lippa  of 
the  textile  news  staff. 


All  of  the  Fairchild  papers  have  the 
following  new  correspondents  cover-  | 
ing  for  them:  Boh  G.  Lloyd  in  i 
Pueblo,  Colo.;  Mrs.  Norma  True  in  ; 
Saraso^  Fla.;  Mrs.  Paula  H.  Platt  : 
in  Springdale,  Ark.;  Joel  Whitaker 
in  Bloomington,  Ind.;  John  L. 
Hampton,  Jr.  in  Lexington,  Ky. 


Developments  in  the  southern  tex-  j 
tile  industry  brought  three  members  | 
of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD’S  New  ! 
York  staff  to  North  and  South  Caro-  | 
lina  last  week.  Albert  Mari,  editor  | 
of  the  Modern  Production  section,  j 
was  on  hand  for  the  Needle  Trades  | 
Management  Exposition  Sept.  12-14  * 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Harry  Jefferis,  ! 
textile  editor,  attended  the  openine  I 
of  the  new  Beattie  plant  of  Wood-  | 
side  Mills  at  Fountain  Inn,  S.  C.; 
he  was  accompanied  hv  Harry  Jen-  i 
kins  of  the  textile  staff.  I 
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News  Staff  Changes 
On  Charlotte  Paper 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  has 
announced  a  number  of  changes 
in  its  news  departments. 

Peter  Kohler  has  joined  the 
Carolinas  desk  after  experience 
on  New  York  state  newspapers. 
Teague  Jackson  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  has  joined 
the  city  staff. 

Joann  Coker  is  the  women’s 
department  copy  desk  editor. 
Vandalyn  Brown  has  been  added 
to  the  copy  desk.  David  Cupp,  a 
photographer,  came  from  the 
Miami  News  Sept.  13. 

Three  men  have  joined  the 
sports  department:  John 
Hughes,  formerly  of  the  Roan¬ 
oke  (Va.)  Times;  Emil  Parker, 
Statesville  (N.  C.)  Record- 

Landmark;  and  John  Gates,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

.  *  . 

Ronald  DeGraw  —  from  city 
desk  secretary  to  police  reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

>K  *  * 

Harry  L.  McCormick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  Newspa¬ 
per  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union 
—  named  director  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  relations  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Stretch,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier  Post  —  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Company 
Inc.,  succeeding  Erwin  R,  Dav¬ 
enport,  retired. 

«  .  « 

Bruce  F.  Wallace  —  elected 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 
une,  succeeding  his  brother,  the 
late  Robert  B.  Wallace. 

*  .  « 

Carl  S.  Siegrist,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 
une  —  on  a  tour  of  Europe  with 
his  wife,  as  a  gift  of  the  Tribune 
Company  in  recognition  of  his 
50  years  of  service. 
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Gen.  Ofllum  to  Starve 
Vancouver  Paper 

Vanooi  veb,  B.  C. 
Major  General  V’ictor  W. 
Odium  has  been  appointed  chtijw 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Von- 
couver  Times,  a  daily  paper 
scheduled  for  publication  early 
next  year,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  William  Val 
Warren.  General  Odium  held 
executive  posts  on  the  old  Voa- 
eouver  World  and  in  1924  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Voa- 
couver  Star,  which  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  in  1932.  He  was  also 
editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Triburu 
and  the  Nelson  (B.  C.)  Netoi  in 
WINNER— Paddy  Sherman.  1963  earlier  years.  ^  ^ 

winner  of  the  MacMillan  Bloedel 

&  Powell  River  $500  annual  jour-  FOREST  KiMLER,  former  re- 
nalism  award,  is  head  of  the  porter  for  the  Santa  Ana 
Victoria  Bureau  of  the  Vancouver  (Calif.)  Register  —  to  city  edi- 
Province  and  its  chief  Legislature  tor  of  the  Stars  and  Strijm, 
writer.  He  is  a  native  of  Newport,  Tokyo. 

England,  and  started  newspaper  *  a  a 

BJLl  P.  Mears  -  from  assist- 

in  1952.  He  is  a  mountaineering  ,  ..  ...  .  ,  ,  , 

enthusiast. 

on  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg- 

Vincent  Klock  —  from  as-  a  a  a 

sistant  news  editor  to  news  edi- 

tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Edward  W.  Plaisted  to  a 
succeeding  Arthur  Dorazio,  ^skeup  editor  of  the  Boston 
now  associate  professor  of  jour-  Amemran.  ^ 

nalism  at  Wayne  State  Univer-  „ 

sity  Gary  Minich  —  from  n- 

a  a  a  porter,  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier- 

Reinhart  J.  Wessing  —  from  to  editor,  Sullivan  (Ind.) 

chief  of  copy  desk  to  city  editor  Times,  replacing  William 

of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-  Bbeman.^  ^  ^ 

Crescent,  succeeding  David  L.  _  .  . 

Brooker  —  to  public  relations  .  Charles  A.  Pirro  Jr.  —  from 

department,  Kimberly  -Clark  ^ity  editor  to  managing  editor 
Company.  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 

a  a  a  a  a  a 

Frank  J.  Saving  —  to  assist-  James  A.  Rctnolds,  onetin» 
ant  general  advertising  man-  Alva  (Okla.) 

ager  of  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Review-Coumer  —  now  man^ 
Record.  editor  of  Medical  Economut, 

a  a  a  after  four  years  on  the  staff  of 

W.  Dave  Jonps  —  to  retail  ^(^tional  Geographic  magazine. 

advertising  manager  of  the  Ra-  „  „  ,  . 

leigh  (N.  C.)  Times-News  and  Mirl  Crosby  business  man- 

Observer.  the  Dothan  (Miss.) 

Eagle  —  now  manager  of  the 
Eagle  /and  the  Pascagoula 
(Miss.)  Chronicle. 

a  a  a 

William  H.  Millsaps  Je., 

¥r AI  AW  AlTD  formerly  copy  boy  for  the  Chat- 

UvLIItT Allill  tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  —  to 

sports  desk,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
JoumaL 
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pointed  production  manager  of 
Parade,  the  Sunday  newspapff 
Y  SERVICE  magazine.  Carl  M.  Metash  is 

202-FE  8-4660  production  director.  Mr.  Maher 

was  associated  with  Internation¬ 
al  Color  Gravure  and  prior  to 
that  with  Art  Gravure  Corp.  for 
16  years. 
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SEEN  AND  HERD — Winners  in  a 
milking  contest  at  the  Morris 
County  (N.J.)  Fair  recently  in¬ 
cluded:  Left  to  right — Ray  Goin, 
sports  editor,  Jean  Sparber,  youth 
page  editor;  and  Tim  Manning, 
photographer,  all  of  the  Morris¬ 
town  Daily  Record. 


Vicki  Lindner,  social  editor  of  the 
Morris  County  Citizen,  Denville, 
demonstrated  her  milking  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  tent  at  the  fair. 


Mary  Jo  Warth,  Morristown  Daily 
Record  reporter,  won  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  as  a  milkmaid. 


Something  Really  New 

12  (gifts 
(gf  CfjriStmaS 

Illustrated, 

Brief  Text 

A  new  and  unique  feature  for  the  Christmas  season,  "Twelve 
Gifts"  is  a  series  of  interpretive  stories  based  on  eternal  and  niaqnM- 
cent  gifts  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Written  by  a  layman,  the  stories  are 
nonsectorian. 

May  we  send  samples? 
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J-School  Director 
Going  to  New  Job 

Los  Angeles 

John  H.  McCoy,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  since  1955,  is  joininjir  the 
Orange  (Calif.)  Unified  School 
District  as  director  of  publica¬ 
tions,  parttime  this  fall  and  full¬ 
time  after  February.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  the  Orange 
Daily  News  in  his  home  town, 
spent  14  years  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  and  then  president 
of  Santa  Ana  College,  and 
supervised  public  relations  for 
the  Fluor  Corp.  six  years.  He 
originated  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame. 

*  *  « 

Francis  R.  Oliver,  managing 
editor  of  the  Union.  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch  —  named 
“citizen  of  the  year”  by  the 
North  Hudson  Chapter,  Unico 
National. 

*  *  « 

Van  a.  Tyson,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atkins  (Ark.) 
Chronicle  —  to  staff  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune. 

«  V  * 

Robert  W.  Bernick,  business 
editor.  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune  —  received  a  plaque 
from  American  Institute  of  Min¬ 
ing,  Metallurgical  and  Petro¬ 
leum  Engineers. 


Jack  Bass,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Charleston 

(S.  C.)  Ashley  Journal  —  to 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Thomas  M.  Walker,  formerly 
with  the  AP,  and  Scott  Cain 

—  to  the  Record. 

*  «  * 

Elbert  Cooper  —  from  copy 
reader,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  reporter,  Clinton  (Tenn.) 
Courier  News. 

«  *  * 

Jerry  McGonagle,  formerly 
with  the  Piqua  (Ohio)  Call  — 
to  city  editor  of  the  Troy  (Ohio) 
Daily  News.  JoE  W alder,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald 

—  to  sports  editor  of  the  Daily 
News.  Bruce  HEa^TNER  —  from 
sports  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
to  editor  of  the  Montrose  (Colo.) 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Delbert  Usselman  —  from 
circulation  manager,  McMinn¬ 
ville  (Ore.)  News-Register,  to 
circulation  manager  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin,  succeeding  Lou 
Meyers,  who  now  heads  Cas¬ 
cade  Printing  Company. 

V  «  * 

Forrest  W.  Amsden,  former 
executive  editor  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
World  —  now  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee  on  Race 
and  Education  for  Portland, 
Ore.,  schools. 
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Chinese  Refugee  Sifts 
Facts  from  Propaganda 


By  Jean  Tarzian 

Thomas  Lee  Ching,  the  5,00()th 
Chinese  immigrant  to  the  U.S. 
under  the  quota  law  enacted  last 
year,  has  found  his  niche  in 
journalism. 

As  foreign  editor  of  the  United 
Journal,  a  Chinese  -  language 
guage  daily  published  in  New 
York,  he  uses  his  knowledge  and 
experience  to  sift  fact  from 
propaganda  in  reports  on  af¬ 
fairs  in  Red  China. 

Before  coming  here,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  Mr.  Lee 
worked  as  an  interpreter,  trans¬ 
lator,  secretary  and  English 
teacher  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  Lee  edits  the  interna¬ 
tional  news  which  fills  most  of 
the  front  page  of  the  United 
Journal,  an  eight-page  paper 
which  has  no  reporters  of  its 
own.  His  sources  of  news  are 
the  New  York  newspapers  and 
press  releases  from  Hong  Kong. 

“After  I  have  finished  read¬ 
ing  the  papers,”  Mr.  Lee  ex¬ 
plained,  “I  rewrite  the  news  in 
the  interest  of  my  Chinese  audi¬ 
ence  and  then  translate  it.” 

Mr.  Lee  is  an  expert  on  Man¬ 
darin,  the  official  language  of 
China,  and  he  also  speaks  Can 
tonese  fiuently. 

(^untry-Wide  Circulation 

“The  paper  has  a  circulation 
between  8  and  10,000  with  sub¬ 
scribers  from  over  the  coimtry 
and  in  Canada,  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Most  of  our  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  in  the  New  York  area,” 
he  said. 

The  Chinese  American  Press, 
publishers  of  the  United  Journal, 
also  issues  a  weekly  magazine 
the  Chinese  American  which 
contains  non-fiction  essays 
gleaned  from  American  maga¬ 
zines. 

Both  publications  carry  classi¬ 
fied  announcements  and  adver¬ 
tisements  from  Chinese  shops. 
Mr.  Lee’s  office  is  located  ir 
Chinatown. 

Personal  View 

Asked  what  his  views  on  the 
Sino-Russian  rift  are,  Mr.  Lee 
answered  that  it  was  more  of  a 
personal  struggle  than  a  polit¬ 
ical  one. 

“Mao  is  hurt  by  Khrushchev’.'^ 
activities  in  inciting  the  Chinese 
Red  army  to  overthrow  Mao,” 
he  said.  “There  is  no  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  solution  unless 
Mao  or  Khrushchev  is  ousted. 
As  for  the  news  that  comes  out 
of  Red  China  about  the  split  be¬ 


tween  them  ...  it  is  all  jirojja 
ganda.” 

Mr.  Lee  was  bom  in  Northern 
China  and  was  graduated  from 
Tsin-Ku  University  in  Tientsin 
in  1942.  He  came  to  the  U.  S 
in  February  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children.  He  said  they 
hope  to  become  American  citi 


PERSONAL  MENTION 

Charles  E.  Seel,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Reporter — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Club  of  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

*  *  « 

Bernard  K.  Johnpoll,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post  Gazette,  and  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Record  and  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch — to  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  political  science 
at  Hartwick  College,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  « 

Bud  Wacker,  city  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

Mews  —  elected  president  of  the 
Frontier  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  White  —  from  news 
staff,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 

Leader,  to  copy  desk,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. 

*  * 

Jackie  Holmes  —  to  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Rowley,  after  16 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  left  to  join  the 
faculty  of  New  York  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Albany,  and  to  work 
for  a  doctor  of  philosophy  de¬ 
gree. 

*  «  * 

Ashley  Halsev  Jr.,  former 
newspaperman  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  —  named  assistant  to  the 
president  and  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Bexler  —  named  county 
editor  of  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard,  replacing  Dean  Rea, 
who  resigned  to  teach  in  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  school  of 
journalism. 

*  *  * 

Baiwara  Orell  —  to  Hart¬ 
ford  and  New  London  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald. 


George  H.  Franc i-.  85 

Nai>\,  Calif. 

George  H.  Francis,  85,  for- 
mer  Napa  Register  (lublisher 
who  sold  that  daily  to  the 
Scripps  League  in  1958,  died  in 
a  local  hospital  Sept.  8.  Mr. 
Francis  succeeded  his  father 
who  founded  the  Register  in 
1870,  in  1932.  The  Francis  name 
was  associated  with  the  paper 
for  88  years. 

*  *  « 

John  W.  Culver,  90,  retired 
reporter-editorial  writer  for 
Springfield,  Mass.,  newspapers; 
Sept.  8. 


PRESIDENT— Polly  Henry  of  the  LUNAN,  74,  for- 

Tampe  (Ha.)  Time,  i,  incoming  y>th  the  Sumter  (S.  C.) 

president  of  the  Florida  Women's  Item  and  onetime  man- 

Pres,  Club.  aging  editor  of  the  Wilmington 

_  (N.  C.)  Star;  recently. 


Hall  T.  McGee  Dies 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Hall  Thomas  McGee,  74,  who 
ended  a  47-year  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  1959  as  general  manager 
of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post 
and  the  News  and  Courier,  died 
Sept.  10.  He  began  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  1912.  A  son.  Hall  T. 
McGee  Jr.  is  business  manager 
of  the  Charleston  newspapers, 
and  another  son,  John  Frampton 
McGee,  is  general  manager  of 
the  State-Record  Company  of 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Harold  C.  Berean,  56,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Highland  (N.  Y.) 
News  and  the  Marlboro  (N.  Y.) 
News;  Sept.  9. 

* 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Peirce,  85, 
former  reporter  for  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review  and 
the  New  York  World,  writing 
under  the  name  of  Betty 
Graeme;  Sept.  6. 

,>  *  * 

Francis  X.  Coughlin,  77,  for¬ 
mer  state  editor  for  the  old 
Watertoum  (N.  Y.)  Standard; 
Sept.  5. 

*  •  * 

Harry  Zeltner,  58,  former 
i-eporter  for  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  and  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican;  Sept.  12. 

*  *  * 

Benedict  White,  48,  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News; 
Sept.  12. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Greene,  68,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  News;  Sept.  5. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  V.  Serry,  51,  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  Chicago  American;  Aug.  25. 
He  had  been  a  rewrite  man  for 
the  old  Chicago  Sun. 

*  *  « 

Manitou  Alfred  Ege,  68,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette;  Aug. 
31. 


Neil  Maguire,  53,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American;  Sept.  16. 

*  * 

Jack  Ramey,  55,  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  staff; 
Sept.  15. 

• 

Publiiitlier§  Finance 
Recruiting  Effort 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Five  California  newspaper¬ 
men  are  spearheading  a  project 
of  the  California-Nevada  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  enlist  the  support 
of  newspapers  in  the  two  states 
for  recruiting  talented  employes. 

Walter  Kane,  president  of  the 
AP  group  and  publisher  of  the 
Bakersfield  Californian,  has 
written  to  all  the  papers  broach¬ 
ing  the  proposal  and  soliciting 
financial  and  manpower  assist¬ 
ance.  He  appointed  Gordon  Sin¬ 
clair,  managing  editor  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  as  commit¬ 
tee  chairman. 

Assisting  are  Harry  Green, 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
general  manager,  president  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  Walter  Bur¬ 
roughs,  publisher  of  the  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot  and  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  King  Durkee,  education  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Kane  suggested  that 
newspapers  under  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  contribute  $10  a  year  and 
those  over  that  figure  $20.  He 
said  response  had  been  excellent, 
with  70  acceptances  reecived. 

• 

McKnight  with  Reps 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  have  announced  the 
appointment  of  George  Mc¬ 
Knight  to  the  New  York  sales 
staff.  He  was  formerly  with 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  for 
19  years. 
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McClure:  Syndicate, 
Supplement  Pioneer 

By  Ray  Erwin 


SUCCESS  STORY:  The  Life  and  Times 
of  S.  S.  McClure.  By  Peter  Lyon. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Sept.  23. 
433  pai;es.  $7.50. 

S.  S.  McClure,  equipped  with 
endless  enterprise  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  was  the  innovator  of  the 
first  sustained  and  successful 
newspaper  syndicate  in  the 
Unit^  States  and  he  “invented” 
the  first  Sunday  new’spaper 
supplement. 

His  syndicate,  begun  Oct.  4, 
1884,  in  the  tiny  parlor  of  his 
$23-a-month  apartment  with  less 
than  $25  in  the  bank,  survives 
79  years  later  as  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate.  Several  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  magazines 
now  follow  a  trail  of  operation 
first  blazed  in  1886  by  the  pio¬ 
neer’s  vision  and  courage  to 
gamble  on  his  novel  ideas.  His 
first  supplement  was  distributed 
in  20  newspapers  with  2,000,000 
circulation. 

Great  Enlhuoiatim 

What  aid  and  advice  does  the 
meteoric  McClure  career  offer 
the  current  syndicate  manager 
or  editor?  Enthusiasm.  In  the 
one  word  lies  the  secret  of  his 
sensational  success.  He  had  the 
imagination  and  inventiveness 
of  the  born  genius,  of  course, 
but  his  most  outstanding  and 
useful  characteristic  and  virtue 
was  his  boundless  enthusiasm 
for  every  subject,  everyone, 
everything.  In  torrents  of  talk, 
he  transmitted  his  own  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  reluctant  authors  and 
then  to  reluctant  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors.  The  McClure  enthusiasm 
was  contagious.  It  generated 
sales  and  success. 

Another  tip:  S.  S.  (his  name 
was  simply  Sam  and  he  added  a 
second  “S”  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  the  day  he  entered 
school  when  he  heard  other  boys 
giving  a  middle  initial  for  the 
roll)  McClure  read  20  news¬ 
papers  from  a  dozen  cities  for 
four  hours  daily.  He  crammed 
his  pockets  with  clippings  to 
ignite  ideas  for  syndicated  series 
of  stories  and  magazine  articles. 
He  was  a  great  editor,  a  rarer 
man  than  a  great  writer. 

Hungry  Body  and  Mind 

This  success  story  is  Horatio 
Alger  non-fiction.  This  immi¬ 
grant-orphan  boy  suffered 
grinding  poverty  and  near  star¬ 
vation  as  he  slaved  to  feed  his 
hungry  body  with  food  and  his 
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insatiably  hungry  mind  with 
knowledge.  His  foretaste  of 
journalism  came  when  he  deviled 
for  printers  of  the  Valparaiso 
(Ind.)  Vidette  and  later  worked 
for  Western  College  Associated 
Press  when  he  was  attending 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Ill. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  he 
was  made  editor  of  The  Wheel¬ 
man,  national  magazine  for 
cyclists,  published  in  Boston, 
and  he  was  on  his  upward  way. 

Peter  Lyon,  who  spent  seven 
years  of  original  research  into 
the  McClure  papers  for  this  big 
biography,  credits  the  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  with  bringing 
about  two  revolutions  at  once: 

2  Revolutions 

“He  seized  upon  the  primitive 
notions  of  others  and,  what  no¬ 
body  had  been  able  to  do  before 
him,  made  them  work  success¬ 
fully  for  the  metropolitan 
American  press.  By  securely 
establishing  the  feature  syndi¬ 
cate  in  the  country’s  biggest 
newspapers,  McClure  touched 
oflF  two  revolutions  of  far-reach¬ 
ing  significance.  The  first 
changed  the  character  of  the 
American  newspaper  and  the 
second,  even  more  important, 
changed  the  character  of  Amer¬ 
ican  fiction.” 

With  his  announcement  letter 
he  made  sales  to  the  Boston 
Globe,  New  York  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Hartford  Times.  He 
borrowed  $5,  went  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  made  a  sale  and  used 
an  advance  there  to  pay  fare  to 
Baltimore  and  money  collected 
in  the  latter  city  to  go  to 
Albany.  In  less  than  eight 
months,  single-handed,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  newfangled  business, 
unprecendented  in  its  variety 
and  scope. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of 
newspapers  was  increasing  and 
he  rode  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
When  he  needed  to  add  cooking 
recipes  to  his  list  of  features, 
he  wrote  them  himself  for  a  time 
under  the  name  of  Patience 
Winthrop.  But  he  was  not 
patient.  He  was  ever  impatient 
to  expand  his  services  in  every 
way.  By  1887,  from  his  office  in 
the  Tribune  Building  in  News¬ 
paper  Row,  he  was  distributing 
100,000  words  a  week  to  news¬ 
papers.  Talcott  Williams,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  wrote:  “The  author  and 
inventor  of  this  revolution  is 
known  in  more  newspaper  offices 
and  to  more  authors  than  any 


other  man  in  two  centuries  in 
wliich  our  letters  have  known 
the  newspaper.” 

Famous  Writers 

Through  McClure’s  magic 
lure,  newspapers  were  able  to 
offer  their  readers  fiction  and 
non-fiction  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Jules  Verne,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  Thomas  Hardy,  Emile 
Zola,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Mark 
Twain,  Kipling,  Tolstoy,  Doyle, 
Walt  Whitman,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  William  Allen  White,  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Arthur  Brisbane’s  first 
New  York  letters,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Randolph 
Churchill,  Henry  James,  Frank 
Norris,  Bill  Nyne,  Opie  Read, 
Lincoln  Steffens,  Stephen  Crane, 
O.  Henry,  Jack  London,  H.  G. 
Wells,  Joseph  Conrad,  James 
Barrie,  William  Hines  Page, 
Will  Irwin,  Booth  Tarkington, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  Ida  B.  Tar- 
bell  and  many  more. 

“The  service  reflected  its  edi¬ 
tor;  it  was  as  wide  as  the  world 
in  its  appeal,  and  it  bubbled 
over  with  excitement,”  comments 
the  author,  who  reports  the  syn¬ 
dicate  endeavored  to  provide 
one  smash  surprise  package  each 
month  and  an  annual  block¬ 
buster.  He  early  developed  per¬ 
sonality  sketches. 

McClure’s  Magazine,  founded 
in  1893,  grew  to  have  the  big¬ 
gest  circulation  and  advertising 
volume  of  any  magazine  in  the 
United  States.  Like  many  other 
newsmen,  Mr.  McClure  finally 
%vas  unhorsed  by  the  counting 
room  and  lost  control  of  his 
magazine  in  1912.  Most  readers 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  he 
lived  on  in  obscurity  in  New 
York,  eating  daily  at  the  Auto¬ 
mat,  until  1949,  when  he  died 
in  his  92nd  year. 

With  Frank  Doubleday  as  his 
aide,  he  became  a  book  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  another  of  his  ambi¬ 
tions,  revealed  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  was  never  achieved:  “I 
want  to  control  a  great  daily 
new'spaper  and  found  the  London 
Times  of  America.”  He  did  have 
a  short  and  unhappy  term  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mail. 

S.  S.  McClure  ushered  in  the 
so-called  “muckraking”  era  with 
his  new  journalism  of  exposure 
with  the  January  issue,  1903,  of 
McClure’s  Magazine,  which  car¬ 
ried  detailed  and  documented 
anti-trust  stories. 

This  fine  biography  of  a  fas¬ 
cinating  character  offers  a 
challenge  and  inspiration  to 
newspaper  syndicates  and  to 
newspaper  editors  and  writers 
today.  They  are  indebted  to 
Peter  Lyon  for  his  splendid 
study,  which  exhumes  from  ob¬ 
scurity  a  potent  pioneer  in 
American  journalism. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
the  “Dictionary  of  American 
Slang”  by  Harold  Wentworth 
and  Stuart  Berg  Flexner 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.)  re¬ 
cently  attacked  in  California  as 
an  obscene  book,  was  chosen  as 
one  of  four  language  reference 
books  to  be  included  in  the 
White  House  reference  library 
by  a  committee  of  authorities 
headed  by  James  T.  Babb,  Yale 
University’s  librarian. 

Alvin  Schwartz,  director  of 
communications  for  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Corporation,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  is  the  author  of  “A 
Parent’s  Guide  to  Children’s 
Play  and  Recreation”  (Collier 
Books  of  Crowell-Collier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Paperback.  95c).  His 
second  book,  a  primer  to  assist 
parents  in  introducing  their 
children  to  traditional  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  next  Spring.  The  author 
is  working  on  a  third  book  on 
traveling  and  children. 

Don  Dwiggins,  viccpresident 
of  the  Greater  Los  Angdes 
Press  Club  and  a  member  of  the 
Paul  Coates  news-radio  staff, 
had  his  second  novel,  “S.O. 
Bees”  published  by  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Library.  The  book  has  a 
World  War  II  background.  Mr. 
Dwiggins  is  working  on  his 
third  novel,  “Ragdoll,”  a  story 
about  Hollywood. 

Othon  Castillo,  columnist  of 
La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles  Span- 
ish-language  newspaper,  and 
also  a  foreign  correspondent,  has 
had  his  novel,  “Sed  en  el 
Puerto”  (Thirst  in  the  Port) 
published  by  Editorial  Andrea 
in  Mexico  City. 

Howard  Schenken,  who  with 
Richard  Frey  writes  a  bridge 
column  for  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate,  has  written  a  book, 
“Better  Bidding  In  15  Minutes” 
(Simon  and  Schuster.  $3.95). 

Publisher  Edwin  W.  Dean  and 
his  wife,  Ruth,  Inglewood 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  articles  on 
Russia  and  the  Communist  bloc 
countries,  entitled,  “Heavy! 
Heavy!  Hangs  Over  Thy 
Head  .  .  .”  The  16-page  series 
of  37  articles  appeared  as  a 
special  tabloid  supplement  to  the 
News  and  was  the  result  of  the 
participation  by  the  Deans  in 
an  American  Newspapers  Study 
Mission  tour. 
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. . .  good  mold 


A  good  mold— a  good  plate— a  clean,  sharp 
printing  job.  You  can  depend  on  Wood 
Flong  to  deliver  the  finest  quality  mats  to 
do  the  finest  quality  work  each  and  every 
time.  Clean,  well  defined,  deep  bowls  in  type 
matter— sharp,  distinct,  tone  definition. 


Next  time  you  mold  your  Wood  mat  notice 
plenty  of  space  depth,  good  impression. 
These  are  only  two  of  the  many  reasons 
why  so  many  Wood  mats  are  used  so  ex¬ 
tensively  around  the  free  world.  Contact 
your  nearest  representative  today. 


One-piac*  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat- A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  PALLS.  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OHIO*:  881  PIfth  Av*.,  Phon*:  MU  7-2980 

•02  SERVtMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  IStI 


6:00  a.m. 

7:30  A.M. 

8:30  a.m. 

Called  out  to  cover  big  fire.  Shot  with 

Drove  back  to  office.  Film  processing: 

Started  making  a  set  of  color-separa¬ 

'  the  fast  (.ASA  80)  Kodak  Ektacolor 

51  minutes.  Had  coffee  while  film  dried. 

tion  prints  for  use  in  the  second  edi¬ 

Professional  Film,  Type  S.  Can  go 

Showed  negatives  to  picture  editor. 

tion  while  B&W  was  being  engraved 

black-and-white  or  color  now. 

Made  B&W  for  first  edition. 

and  readied  for  the  press. 

9*00  A.  M.  10*45  A.  M.  ...the  rest  of  the  day 


Separation  prints  ready.  Darkroom 
man  dodged  and  burned  in  to  get 
detail  and  color  correction  we  wanted. 
Turned  over  to  engraver. 


Color  plates  locked  up  for  home  edition 
— time  since  picture  was  taken:  4% 
hours.  Glad  we’ve  got  Kodak  color-nega¬ 
tive  film.  Nothing  else  could  have  done  it. 


Readers  can’t  miss  newsy,  colorful 
paper-selling  front  page.  Just  usf 
Kodak  Ektacolor  Professional  Film 
Sheet  sizes  and  120  rolls. 


PH()»<><»KAPHY 

Army  Told  to  Obey 
Rule  on  Cameramen 


Washington 

The  Army  has  ordered  imme¬ 
diate  action  by  its  commands 
around  the  world  to  make  sure 
that  military  policemen,  Army 
airmen  and  others  do  not  hinder 
civilian  news  photojfraphers  un¬ 
less  classified  information  is  in¬ 
volved. 

The  message  followed  adverse 
publicity  growing  out  of  an  in¬ 
cident  involving  a  free  lance 
photographer,  Peter  Holt  of 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  Mr,  Holt 
said  he  destroyed  film  after  the 
pilot  of  an  Army  helicopter, 
damaged  in  a  rescue  operation, 
asked  him  to  do  so  and  told  him 
no  pictures  were  allowed. 

Krminded  of  Regulations 

Army  headquarters  did  not 
mention  the  incident  directly  in 
its  message,  but  it  said  recent 
events  indicate  a  lack  of  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  pertinent  policy 
and  regulations  which  it  quoted: 

“Outside  Military  Installa¬ 
tions  .  .  .  military  authorities 
will  not  prohibit  or  prevent  the 
taking  of  photographs  or  mak¬ 
ing  of  other  forms  of  graphic 
representation  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  equipment  or  material 
if  no  classified  defense  informa¬ 
tion  or  material  is  exposed  to 
view.” 

The  incident  involving  Mr. 
Holt  occurred  on  civilian  prop¬ 
erty  in  a  rugged  mountain  area 
where  a  helicopter  was  helping 
to  recover  bodies  from  a  civilian 
plane  crash.  No  secret  material 
was  involved. 

Asked  about  the  incident  later. 
Army  Major  Frank  Sutor,  avia¬ 
tion  officer  at  Fort  Ord,  said  he 
approved  of  the  helicopter  pilot’s 
action  in  ordering  Mr.  Holt  to 
destroy  his  film. 

“The  pilot  wanted  to  preclude 
any  unfavorable  comment  so  far 
as  his  navigation  was  con¬ 
cerned,”  Major  Sutor  said. 
“Some  of  the  articles  I  have 
read  in  the  papers  are  pretty 
far  out  in  left  field.  Sometimes 
you  people  write  anything.” 

Asked  whether  the  Army 
agrees  with  Major  Sutor’s  re¬ 
marks,  a  spokesman  replied, 
“not  as  quoted.” 

Different  Versions  Told 

There  was  some  discrepancy 
in  the  Army’s  version  of  the 
incident  and  that  attributed  to 
Mr,  Holt. 

Mr.  Holt  had  said  the  pilot 
asked  him  to  take  the  film  from 
his  camera  when  he  began  pho¬ 
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tographing  the  scene.  Mr.  Holt 
said  he  had  noticed  the  heli¬ 
copter’s  tail  boom  and  bottom 
skids  were  damaged. 

The  version  contained  in  a 
statement  from  Fort  Ord  quoted 
Lt,  Lloyd  Solie  as  saying  “he 
was  not  concerned  by  a  photog¬ 
rapher  taking  pictures  but  by 
the  possibility  that  the  photog¬ 
rapher  might  trample  or  in¬ 
advertently  destroy  evidence 
near  the  scene  which  could  be 
used  in  any  investigation  as  to 
why  the  helicopter  liecame  dis¬ 
abled.” 

*  *  « 

CORRECTIVE  ACTION 

A  complaint  was  filed  with 
the  Navy  at  Floyd  Bennett 
Naval  Air  Station,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  after  a  press  photogra¬ 
pher  was  barred  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  when  he  was  covering  the 
crash  of  a  Navy  jet  recently. 

The  complaint  was  lodged  by 
Jerry  Engel,  chief  photographer 
for  the  weekly  Long  Island  Post. 

Having  been  assigned  to  cover 
the  crash,  Mr.  Engel  went  to 
Bennett  NAS  where  the  pilot  of 
the  ill-fated  jet  was  taken  after 
he  parachuted  to  safety. 

Arriving  at  the  main  gate, 
Mr.  Engel  was  told  in  strong 
language  that  no  newsman  could 
come  aboard  the  station.  The 
sentries  refused  to  check  with 
the  Duty  Officer  when  requested. 


as  to  whether  the  press  could 
come  aboard  the  station,  Mr. 
Engel  said. 

After  making  two  more  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  enter  the 
.station  even  after  a  man  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  got 
in,  Mr.  Engel  left  the  area  and 
phoned  his  editor,  Sidney  Edel- 
berg,  with  this  information. 

Mr.  Engel  then  called  the 
Naval  Air  Station  and  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Lt,  Commander  Di- 
Gusto  Jr.,  Command  Liasion 
Officer  and  told  him  the  story. 
The  commander  apologized  for 
the  incident  and  suggested  that 
Mr.  Engel  come  down  to  the 
station  and  talk  with  him  and 
the  security  officer. 

After  the  meeting  Mr,  Engel 
was  assured  that  the  sentries  on 
the  main  gate  would  receive  a 
briefing  on  press  procedures 
during  an  emergency  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  a  representative  from  the 
PIO  office  will  also  be  on  hand 
at  the  main  gate  to  direct  the 
press. 

In  the  meantime  corrective 
action  was  taken  against  the 
sentries  for  allowing  someone 
from  one  paper  to  enter  and 
barring  the  others. 


Picture  Editing 
Course  at  N.Y.U. 

A  lecture  and  workshop  course 
in  picture  editing  is  again  being 
offered  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Division  of  General  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  fee  is  $70.  The  in¬ 
structor,  for  the  fourth  year, 
is  Benjamin  K.  Handel,  maga¬ 
zine  editor  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  He  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Metro 
Group  editorial  service. 


Photos  Held 
Way  to  Add 
New  Linage 

San  Francisco 

A  camera  can  provide  new  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  according  to 
reports  to  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

Demonstrations  of  how  on- 
the-scene  photos  help  newspa¬ 
pers  were  presented  by  Peter 
Bogardus,  district  manager  for 
Polaroid.  These  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  special  reports. 

The  results  caused  Robert 
Huttenhoff,  Salinas  Californian, 
to  remark  that  he  can  see  the 
day  when  an  ad  man  goes  around 
his  beat  with  a  camera  on  his 
shoulder. 

A  generating  factor  of  this 
enthusiasm  was  Mr.  Bogardus’ 
display  of  how  a  camera  may 
be  used  and  his  assurance  that 
the  camera  may  be  used  to  sell 
more  accounts,  both  in  black 
and  white  and  in  color. 

His  demonstration  of  the 
Polaroid  Land  Camera  included 
snapshots  taken  at  the  meeting. 
His  color  report  included  a  film 
showing  editorial  color  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

The  camera  also  is  useful  in 
meeting  newspaper  deadlines,  in 
providing  effective  material  to 
paste-in  on  layout  presentations. 

It  is  of  value  in  reproducing 
emblems,  sig  cuts  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  missing  when 
deadline  time  arives,  added  Ern¬ 
est  Nielsen,  manager,  copy  sec¬ 
tion,  San  Jose  Mercury-News. 

Pictures  of  both  products  and 
retailers  were  displayed  by  Mr. 
Nielsen  to  show  the  effectiveness 
of  on-the-spot  camera  use. 

The  Polaroid  has  been  utilized 
by  the  M-N  for  nearly  four 
years.  It  has  proven  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  in  meeting  both  needs 
and  deadlines,  Mr.  Nielsen  said. 

Jewelry,  bottles,  models  and 
home  furnishings  are  among  the 
many  subjects  of  M-N  photo¬ 
graphs  for  advertising.  Paste¬ 
ups  also  enliven  artists’  layouts, 
he  noted. 

Displays  at  the  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  a  six-page  Art  Show  sec¬ 
tion  developed  by  the  Son 
Leandro  Morning  News.  Adver¬ 
tiser  requests  for  photos  of 
paintings  to  illustrate  special 
copy  in  this  section  was  met  in 
this  section. 

Reproduction  was  enhanced  by 
printing  from  the  new  offset 
press  equipment,  explained  Lou 
Lippi.  The  section  carried  a 
special  cover  design  in  two 
colors. 


MAN  IN  THE  NEWS — UPl's  Al  Kuettner  finds  he's  part  of  the  story  as 
he  covers  a  racial  demonstration  by  pupils  in  Birmingham.  He  dictates 
his  story  from  a  phone  he  had  installed  on  a  pole  near  West  End  high 
school. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


EDITOR  FROM  BIG  TOWN 


When  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  erst¬ 
while  publisher  of  a  big-city 
newspaper,  bought  a  half-in¬ 
terest  in  the  Liberty  (Mo.) 
Tribune,  he  found  it  was  not 
much  more  than  a  local  news¬ 
letter.  It  printed  columns  of 
area  tidings,  without  much  re¬ 
gard  for  correct  spelling  of 
names.  Its  use  of  large  pic¬ 
tures  was  a  device  to  cut  down 
on  typesetting  and  it  did  little 
in  the  way  of  civic  enterprise. 

So  what  did  this  former  “big- 
time”  news  executive  do?  He 
began  to  apply  principles 
learned  from  his  experience  on 
.several  papers,  including  those 
published  by  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  Baltimore  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  was  after  the  sale  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
that  Mr.  Nicholas  decided  to 
take  the  plunge  into  smalltown 
journalism. 

Liberty  is  just  a  few  miles 
outside  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  the 
county  seat  of  Clay  County,  the 
second  richest  per  capita  in¬ 
come  county  in  Missouri.  The 
Tribune  was  founded  in  1846. 
It’s  now  a  tri-weekly  (Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday). 

His  first  step  was  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  platform  and  what  he 
hoped  to  accomplish  as  Liberty’s 
sole  newspaper  editor.  He 
started  a  hard-hitting  editorial 
campaign  for  a  bond  issue  to 
build  a  hospital. 

Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Nicholas 
endorsed  candidates  for  city 
council,  mayor  and  board  of 
trustees  for  the  proposed  hos¬ 
pital.  He  was  told  by  many  in 
the  area  that  a  newspaper  had 
no  right  to  sponsor  or  support 
candidates  for  offices.  However, 
Mr.  Nicholas  decided  that  his 
newspaper  had  the  right,  and  he 
formally  endorsed  candidates 
for  the  council,  mayor  and  trus¬ 
tees.  All  candidates  supported 
by  the  Tribune,  except  one,  won. 

Takes  Stands 

Mr.  Nicholas  has  taken  a 
stand  on  the  national  political 
scene  and  has  editorialized 
against  the  Kennedy  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  a  Democratic  County, 
this  had  not  been  done  before. 

He  has  laid  out  programs  and 
suggestions  to  civic  groups 
throughout  the  area  for  many 
improvements.  The  Tribune,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  local  banker  and 
the  business  manager  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Jewell  College,  convinced 
the  Kansas  City  Chiefs,  new 
professional  football  team,  to 
train  in  Liberty  this  summer. 

“Some  of  our  ideas  are  seep¬ 
ing  through,”  Mr.  Nicholas  said. 


Alan  G.  Nicholas 

After  setting  down  his  poli¬ 
cies,  he  started  about  creating 
a  woman’s  page  which  now  has 
grown  to  two  pages  in  almost 
every  issue.  The  woman’s  pages 
features  a  “society  column” 
written  by  Mrs.  Victoria  Har¬ 
vey,  a  long  time  writer  and 
speaker.  She  and  the  editor 
wrote  the  top  “400”  citizens  and 
promised  them  that  if  they 
would  renew  submitting  social 
items  to  the  Tribune,  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  turn  would  make  every 
effort  to  get  names  correct  as 
well  as  places  and  events.  This 
promise  has  been  fulfilled  and  if 
a  mistake  does  happen,  Mrs. 
Harvey  corrects  it  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Tribune. 

Several  syndicated  features 
were  added:  “Why  Grow  Old,” 
“Sew  Simple”  and  “Your  Baby 
and  Mine,”  and  patterns.  Now 
over  a  third  of  the  advertisers 
prefer  to  be  on  the  women’s 
pages. 

Page  of  Comment 

The  next  step  was  to  have  a 
full  page  of  editorial  comment 
every  issue.  The  editor  promised 
that  there  would  be  three  or 
more  local  editorials  in  each 
issue.  Added  to  this  was  “Paul 
Harvey  and  the  News,”  Drew 
Pearson’s  “Merry-Go-Round,”  P. 
Caspear  Harvey’s  “Hawthorn 
Buds,”  Dr.  Fredrick  Brown 
Harris’  “Spires  of  the  Spirit,” 
William  S.  Penfield’s  “Stories 
Behind  Words”  and  the  “People 
Speak  Column”  where  every 
reader  is  invited  to  speak  his 


piece  for  or  against  the  editor’s 
opinions. 

The  Tribune  also  subscribed 
to  Central  Press  Sports  Picture 
and  News  Pictures  and  liegan 
carrying  a  crossword  puzzle. 

Food  advertising  began  to 
grow  and  a  food  section  was 
added  every  Wednesday. 

The  Tribune  is  relatively  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  every 
respect,  Mr.  Nicholas  claims. 
The  advertising  has  more  than 
doubled,  circulation  has  doubled 
without  any  cut-rate  bargain 
prices  and  for  weeklies  the 
prices  are  considered  rather 
high  —  $6.50  a  year  in  the 
state  and  $7.50  outside.  There 
are  only  a  few  complimentary 
copies  being  given  to  anyone 
after  having  cut  off  dozens  when 
Mr.  Nicholas  bought  the  paper 
last  January.  Now  the  Tribune 
is  enjoying  somewhat  of  a  na¬ 
tional  readership  with  many 
subscriptions  being  sold  “back 
East.” 

The  most  dramatic  testimonial 
of  the  impact  Mr.  Nicholas  has 
made  on  his  community  was 
the  two  full  pages  of  a  double¬ 
truck  ad  in  the  Tribune  shortly 
after  he  arrived.  The  ad  was 
paid  for  and  signed  by  local 
business  people,  citizens,  poli¬ 
ticians,  town  officials  and  even 
a  college.  It  urged  local  people 
to  subscribe  to  the  Liberty 
Tribune. 


THURSDATA 


ASSIGNMENT  —  Don  Des- 
for,  publisher  of  the  Los  Alami- 
tos-Cypress  (Calif.)  Enterprise, 
is  visiting  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer 
at  his  hospital  in  Lambarene, 
Gabon,  Africa.  Desfor  said  he 
plans  to  write  stories  and  photo¬ 
graph  the  dedicated  people  who 
surround  the  famed  humani¬ 
tarian.  Desfor  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Orange  County  week¬ 
ly  from  Dale  Kroesen  and 
changed  it  from  tabloid  to 
standard  format.  He  is  a  long¬ 
time  reporter,  public  relations 
and  photographer  in  the  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  area. 

*  «  * 

IN  POLITICS  —  Edwin  J. 
Hamlin,  publisher  of  the  News 
of  Orange  County,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  unexpired 
legislative  term  of  State  Rep. 

John  W.  Umstead  of  Chapel 

Hill,  N.  C.  Publisher  Hamlin 
was  nominated  by  the  Orange 
County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee. 

«  *  * 

AD  MANAGER  —  Matthew 
P.  Baskin  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  for  North 
Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  North  Sub¬ 
urban  Life,  Ramsey  County  Sub- 
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urban  Life  and  Rice  Street  Co«». 
munity  Life  in  the  St.  Paul 
Minn.  area.  Mr.  Bat^k.a  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  short  lived  .Wtii. 
neapolis  Herald  and  Brown  i 
Bigelow,  advertising  specialties 
manufacturer.  He  i.s  a  graduate 
journalism  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Minne.sotu. 

«  *  * 

OFFSET  SWITCH  —  The 
Suthcrlin  Sun-Tribune  hag 
come  Oregon’s  30th  newspaper 
to  l)e  printed  by  offset,  28  of 
them  weeklies.  The  Sun-Tribune 
went  to  tabloid  format. 

it  m  * 

NO  CUB  —  C.  .S.  Musser, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Shepherdstou  n  (W.  Va.) 
Independent  for  57  years,  re¬ 
cently  marked  his  Soth  birthday. 
He  has  been  as.sociated  with  the 
publishing  business  for  79  years, 
starting  as  a  carrier  boy  in 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 


NEW  HOMES  —  I’urchaaeof 
a  two-story  building  has  hew 
announced  by  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  Press.  Moving  day  is 
scheduled  for  Nov.  1.  Additions 
are  being  made  to  house  both 
the  present  press  facilities  and 
an  additional  16-page  press  unit 
if  needed. . .  .  The  Dumas  (Ark.) 
Clarion  is  occupying  a  leased 
structure  100  x  29  feet,  centrally  * 
air  conditioned.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes  a  Model  A  Duplex  press 
and  a  Photo-Lathe  engraving 
machine. 

*  «  * 

ONWARD  —  If  it’s  true  that 
“old  presses  never  die,”  it’s  even 
truer  of  newer  ones.  The  two- 
year-old  Thatcher  rotary  offset 
press,  used  for  production  of 
half  a  dozen  Oregon  weeklies 
at  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  and  just  le- 
placed  by  a  Goss  Suburban 
there,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Florence  (Ore.)  Siuslaw  Netot. 
Extensive  remodeling  of  the 
News’  building  was  required  to 
fit  around  the  big  press  units. 

WEEKLY  .SALES 

William  E.  Folsom  Jr.  has  s<dd 
the  White  Rocker  in  East  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  to  Frank  J.  Catka, 
advertising  manager ;  Robert 
E.  Ashley,  an  attorney,  and 
Robert  H.  Adams,  of  the  Federal 
Sign  Co.  Mr.  -Folsom  bought 
the  paper  last  March  from  Elton 
Miller,  who  established  it  15 
years  ago. 

*  * 

The  Powassan  (Ont.)  News, 
founded  in  1907,  is  now  under 
the  same  ownership  with  the 
Gravenhurst  Muskoka  News 
and  the  Sunbridge  Echo-Burks 
Falls  Arrow.  J.  B.  Lake,  founder 
of  the  Powassan  weekly,  an¬ 
nounced  its  sale  to  Andrew  Mac- 
Lean. 
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...we  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  exciting  new  one 

Providence  Gravure,  Inc.  was  chosen  by  the  New  York  Journal-American 
to  print  its  new  Sunday  magazine,  “Pictorial  Living.”  This  ultra-modem 
gravure  plant  opens  new  horizons  of  automation,  quality  control  and  service 
to  publishers  of  newspaper  Sunday  Magazines  and  commercial  users  of  roto¬ 
gravure  printing  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

PROVIDENCE  GRAVURE  TNC. 

99  WEST  RIVER  STREET  PROVIDENCE  4.  RHODE  ISLAND 


ORCLIjVTION 

Same  Boy  Delivers 
Mornmg,  Evening 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Expansion  of  the  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  News  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  papers’  new 
circulation  manager,  Harold 
Zschach. 

One  of  his  first  steps  was  to 
split  a  large  number  of  routes 
of  both  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  papers,  thus  creating  a 
need  for  several  hundred  new 
carriers.  This  was  done  primar¬ 
ily  for  two  reasons: 

1.  To  give  readers  faster  and 
better  sendee  on  delivery. 

2.  Putting  one  carrier  on  botn 
morning  and  evening  routes  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  deal  with  two  different 
carriers,  as  was  the  case  or 
many  routes  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  splitting  the  routes,  many 
were  reorganized  when  the  new 
carriers  took  them  over. 

A  fleet  of  1963  trucks  also 
has  been  purchased  to  speed 
delivery  of  both  papers  to  the 
various  district  zones.  The  staff 
of  district  managers  and  super¬ 
visors  also  has  been  enlarged. 

In  reorganizing  many  of  the 
morning  routes  they  were  short¬ 
ened  to  make  it  possible  for 
younger  boys  to  handle  both  the 
evening  and  morning  routes. 

A  reentiting  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  currently  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  train  the  large  number 
of  new  carriers  needed  under  the 
expansion  program. 

*  *  * 

INJURY  AWARD  UPSET 

A  recent  ruling  in  a  California 
appellate  court  (Taylor  v.  In¬ 
dustrial  Accident  Commission) 
makes  it  clear  that  the  language 
of  the  Labor  Code  Section  3352 


exempts  newspaper  carrier  boys 
from  workmen’s  compensation. 

The  case  arose  when  a  boy 
filed  for  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  after  suffering  injuries  ir 
a  fall  from  his  bicycle  while  de¬ 
livering  papers.  The  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  allowed 
the  claim.  The  appellate  court 
held  that  the  boy  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  and  the 
award  could  not  stand. 

The  court  cited  the  Labor 
Code  as  excluding  as  an  em¬ 
ploye,  “(b)  Any  person  engaged 
in  vending,  selling,  offering  for 
sale  or  delivering,  dii'ectly  to 
the  public,  any  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  or  periodical  where  title 
thereto  has  passed  to  the  person 
so  engaged.” 

The  Industrial  Accident  Com¬ 
mission  had  found  that  the  boy 
did  not  come  within  this  excep¬ 
tion  since  he  had  not  by  reason 
of  his  age  the  capacity  to  con¬ 
tract  for  personal  property  and 
consequently  could  not  take  title 
to  his  papers. 

Setting  aside  this  determina¬ 
tion,  the  California  court  predi¬ 
cated  its  conclusion  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment,  “All  of  the 
cases  dealing  with  a  newsboy’s 
right  to  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  were  decided  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  code  in  1937. 
It  appears  from  the  cases  that 
it  was  established  prior  to  that 
enactment  that  the  usual  rela¬ 
tionship  of  a  newsboy  or  a  dealer 
with  a  publisher  is  that  of  an 
independent  contractor  if  the 
newsboy  or  dealer  receives  nr 
direct  payment  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  obtains  his  compensa¬ 
tion  only  by  purchase  and  resale 
of  the  papers. 

Working  Conditions 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTED  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 


“Taking  some  of  the  factual 
elements  in  the  case  at  bar  in 
holding  one  to  be  an  independent 
contractor  and  not  an  employe 
we  find  the  following:  (1) 
Neither  of  the  distributors  for 
these  papers  carried  workmen’s 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin  TroHed  Equip.  Corp. 

114M  Hart  St.. 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


compensation  insurance;  (2) 
this  newsboy  was  not  carried  on 
the  distributor’s  payroll  or  books 
as  an  employe;  (3)  This  boy’s 
route,  route  sheet  and  cloth  bag 
were  not  obtained  from  the  dis¬ 
tributors;  (4)  He  was  never  in¬ 
structed  how  to  dress,  how  to 
carry  the  papers,  how  to  deliver 
the  papers,  how  to  throw  o’ 
porch  the  papers  or  what  means 
to  use  in  delivering  the  papers; 
(5)  He  delivered  competing  pa¬ 
pers  and  (6)  The  distributors 
never  paid  this  boy  any  money, 
compensation  or  consideration 
His  sole  profit  was  derived  from 
the  difference  between  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  his  sales  price; 
(7)  There  was  no  fixed  term  of 
employment,  he  could  terminate 
his  employment  and  the  dis¬ 
tributors  could  refuse  to  extend 
credit  or  sell  papers  at  any  time 
and,  finally,  (8)  He  could  work 
the  route  or  not,  at  will,  engag¬ 
ing  others  to  do  his  traveling.” 
*  «  * 

UVELY  PROMOTION 

Little  Orphan  Annie  stole  the 
introductory  show  as  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  used  spec¬ 
tacular  promotion  to  present  “a 
spectacular  new  Sunday  Exam¬ 
iner.” 

Color  cutouts  of  the  venture¬ 
some  comic  lass  were  placed  on 
street  racks  where  they  disap¬ 
peared  as  soon  as  they  were 
placed.  Then  came  circulation 
department  reports  that  eager 
parents  were  seeking  replicas 
for  their  children. 

“That’s  fine,”  replied  Andrew 
Talbot,  promotion  director  of  the 
Examiner  and  News  Call  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  he  happily  ordered  a 
new  print  run  of  the  multiple 
color  cutouts  which  had  b^n 
tied  to  rack  arms. 

Meantime  Martin  Burke,  his 
promotion  associate,  hastily  de¬ 
veloped  an  announcement  point¬ 
ing  out  that  Orphan  Annie  was 
remaining  in  the  Hearst  after¬ 
noon  paper  on  weekdays.  She 
was  added  to  the  Puck  color 
comics  in  the  new  package  which 
made  its  bow  Sept.  15. 

Annie  played  only  a  minor 
role  in  the  Sunday  Examiner’s 
expansion  and  its  promotion. 
Announcements  included  the  use 
of  outdoor,  tv  and  radio.  A 
highlight  was  a  downtown  board 
on  a  freeway  approach  which 
was  20  feet  high  and  138  feet 
long. 

People,  the  California  Weekly, 
and  Show  Time,  an  entertain¬ 
ment  report  replacing  Highlight, 
are  the  new  locally  produced 
magazines.  The  third  is  Book 
Week. 

The  further  additions  in¬ 
cluded  TV,  a  tab  pullout  on  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  expanded  Puck. 
Travel  is  the  title  of  a  new 
section. 


Pictorial  Living,  full  color 
roto  product,  continues  as  the 
local  magazine.  New  features 
are  listed  in  the  Modern  Home 
&  Hobby  and  Women  Today  sec- 
tions  as  well  as  throughout  the 
paper. 

Philadelphia  Iii(|iiirer 
To  Run  ‘Career  <>uide’ 

Phiiadelphu 

“Horizons  Unlimited,”  a  21- 
part  guide  to  careers  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  will  be  available  to 
young  Americans  in  the  decades 
immediately  ahead,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Philadelphia  /«. 
quirer,  starting  Monday,  Oct.  7.  I 

Each  part  will  be  a  full  page  1 
and  will  discuss  a  different  area 
of  human  endeavor,  covering  20 
major  fields  in  science,  industry 
and  government.  In  addition  to 
the  comprehensive  text,  re¬ 
searched  and  written  by  In¬ 
quirer  staff  reporters,  every 
page  will  include  a  message 
from  a  leader  in  the  particular 
field  under  discussion. 

• 

Sunday  Paper  Adds 
News  in  Spanish 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A  page  of  Latin  American 
news  in  Spanish  is  now  being 
published  in  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  ' » 
News. 

Editor  of  the  page  is  Manuel 
Ruiz  Ibanez,  veteran  newsman 
of  San  Antonio  and  Mexico,  who 
translates  all  of  the  articles  into 
Spanish  and  also  writes  his  own 
column. 

In  announcing  the  new  service 
to  readers.  Executive  Editor 
Charles  Kilpatrick  noted  that 
thousands  of  South  Texans  are 
learning  to  speak  Spanish.  In¬ 
struction  begins  in  many  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

• 

Section  for  Olympics 

Detroit 

More  than  900,000  families 
who  read  the  Detroit  News  re 
ceived  a  36-page  special  section  i 
titled,  “OLYMPIC  CITY  ’68,” 
with  their  newspaper  Sept.  15. 
The  publication  reports  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  text  what  bringing  the 
summer  Ol3mipic  games  to  De¬ 
troit  in  1968  will  mean  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  the  Detroit 
Olympic  Committee. 

• 

Creative  Director 

Edgar  B.  Ferree  has  joined  » 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  New 
York,  in  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  creative  director.  He  fo^ 
merly  was  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Kenyon  4 
Eckhardt  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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YOU 

CAN 

HAVE 

A 

DATE 


WHO  IS  LULU?  LULU  is  to  the  world  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
fashion  reporting  what  OSCAR  is  to  the  world  of  film- 
making. ..what  EMMY  is  to  the  world  of  television. ..what 
TONY  is  to  the  world  of  theater. 

LULU  is  the  symbol  of  editorial  excellence  in  the  cover¬ 
age  of  men’s  and  boys’  fashions  presented  each  year  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Fur¬ 
nishers. 

The  competition  for  these  awards  is  open  to  all  publica¬ 
tions,  based  on  circulation  categories  of  from  less  than 
25,000  to  over  500,000. 

The  news  sources  are  available.  Any  reporter  can  find 
them  locally,  and  the  AIMBW  provides  full  fashion  kits  of 
stories  and  photos  which  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
regular  news  features  or  special  fashion  sections.  This 
service  is  amply  supplemented  by  firms  in  the  male  apparel 
industry. 

Men's  and  boys'  fashion  reporting  is  arousing  great 
reader  interest,  as  alert  fashion  editors  and  publishers  are 
finding  out— and  is  resulting  in  increased  support  from 
local  men’s  and  boys’  wear  retailers.  Just  check  over  the 
list  of  last  year’s  LULU  awards  to  see  the  caliber  of  the 
winners. 

The  next  awards  will  be  made  next  February,  when 
AIMBW  holds  its  annual  four  day  "Press  Preview’’  to  which 
men’s  and  boys’  wear  fashion  reporters  will  be  invited. 
Deadline  for  scrapbook  entries  will  be  December  31,  1963. 

So— it’s  not  too  late  for  you  to  start  assembling  your 
material  now— or  to  start  your  program  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  fashion  reporting— regularly  and  in  special  sections. 
It's  not  too  late  for  you  to  plan  a  date  with  LULU. 

We’ll  give  you  all  the  help  you  need.  Just  use  the  coupon. 


1962  LULU  WINNERS 


Berta  Mohr  Fashion  Syndicate 
Charlotte  News,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago,  III. 
“Fashionwise  and  Otherwise" 

Gastonia  Gazette,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City,  N.  J. 
lima  Citizen,  Lima,  Ohio 
Look  Magazine 

Milwaukee  Journal.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Nashville  Tennes:>ean,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Playboy  Magazine 
Press  Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Record-American,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colo. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sun-Times.  Chicago.  III. 
Times-Leader,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 
Times  Picayune,  New  Orleans.  La. 


AIMBW 


ARE  YOU  A  MEMBER? 

'DRESS  RIGHT.. .when  yon  look 
•<  iSIvJIIo'ESI'^w.jf  your  best  you  ^  your  best” 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR,  INC. 
H  1290  Avenue  of  the  Amerieae,  New  York  19,  New  York  mi 


AIMBW,  Department  EP 

1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  19,  New  York 
Send  me  details  on  how  I  can  win  a  LULU,  and  add  my 
name  to  your  bi-monthly  fashion  release  list: 

NAME - 

TITLE - 

PUBLICATION. 

STREET _ 

CITY. 


.STATE. 


t 


PLANT  &  EOLIPMENT 


New  Web  Fed  Offset  Blanket 
Has  Pre-attached  Bars 


Simultaneously  with  the  an-  Unlike  the  riveted  metal  bar 
nouncement  by  Rapid  Roller  arrangement 

Company  that  it  has  completed  a  web  offset  blankets,  which  show  ^ 

new  manufacturing  plant  in  ripples,  particularly  on  their  ^ 

Springfield,  N.  J.,  came  news  of  leading  edges,  the  edges  of  the 
development  of  a  new  web  fed  Rapid  Roller  pre-mounted 
offset  blanked  with  pre-attached  blankets  are  free  from  ripples; 

consequently,  the 
P.  Nilles,  Rapid  Roller  area 

after  exten-  to  reproduce 

the  distortion  oc- 

blankets  are  now  being  intro-  such  rippled  areas. 

duced  nationally  to  the  web  fed  Mr.  Nilles  said  that  M.  M.  Martha  Jean  Tussey 

offset  printing  trade.  Taylor,  who  has  been  manager 

The  web  offset  lithographer  of  the  company’s  Newark,  N.  J.  12-Year-01<1  Girl  Makes  Ell^avin^s 
can  receive  blankets  with  pre-  office,  will  also  be  manager  of  .  .  .  , 

attached  bars  ready  for  pLs  the  new  Springfield  plant.  u  u®"'"  '  "J f "  ° V 

use,  eliminating  his  salvaging  Construction  of  the  new  plant,  ‘^hmes  have  been  desired  and  he  only  weeklj 
the  metal  blanket  bars  from  used  according  to  Mr.  Nilles,  was  the  engineered  to  a  point  where  even  three, 
blankets  or  the  purchasing  of  result  of  heavily  increased  de-  ^  12-year-old  girl  can  operate  Martha  Jei 
new  bars,  adhesives  and  rivets  mand  in  the  east  for  Mercury  ° 

as  well  as  putting  on  the  new  rollers  and  blankets.  The  new  ^  i'T  n  w 

bars  There  is  no  necpssitv  to  nlant  has  the  most  modern  eouin-  done,  ask  Monte  R.  Tussey,  edi-  that  Paul  Dub 
bars,  there  is  no  necessity  to  plant  has  the  most  mortern  equip  publisher  of  the  Seotts-  tomer  Enginee 

space  punch-holes  nor  to  align  ment  for  producing  both  rollers  ...  „  ti-  j  ui.  *  *  *1, 

them  properly.  and  blankLts.  (Va  )  Sun.  His  daughter,  tooperat^he 


A.  T.  Blease  Retires; 

W  as  Plant  Installer 

Arthur  T.  Blease,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  -  Times 
since  1928  and  veteran  newspa¬ 
per  plant  installer  for  the 
Harte-Hanks  organization  in 
Texas,  will  retire  Oct.  1.  He  is 


Mr.  Blease  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  and  first  chairman  of 
the  Western  Division  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  in 
Oklahoma  City  in  1939,  and  has 
been  active  in  its  affairs  ever 
since.  He  has  installed  newspa¬ 
per  presses  and  other  machinery 
throughout  Texas,  beginning 
with  the  old  Galveston  Tribune 
in  the  1920’s. 

Moved  Presses  Cross-Country 

He  has  moved  presses  across 
the  United  States  to  Corpus 
Christi,  dismantling  and  ship¬ 
ping  four  units  from  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  two  units  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  At  the  age  of  15  Mr. 
Blease  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Pressmen’s  Union  on  the  old 
Herald  -  Dispatch.  Later  he 
worked  as  a  pressman  on  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
and  Cleveland  Press,  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  State  Journal,  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  and  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  He  re¬ 
mained  a  member  of  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  for  49  years. 


Roto  Sales  Manager 

Philadelphia 
Edward  J.  Lynch  has  been 
appointed  rotogravure  sales 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  For  the  past  13  years 
he  has  headed  the  Inquirer’s 
Chicago  office.  Raymond  P.  Cut- 
tie  will  succeed  him  there. 


AP  Wl REPHOTO  continues  to  prove  its  superiority— frequently  and  dramatically.  This 
charming  photo  of  a  nursing  sister  holding  one  of  the  Fischer  quintuplets  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  AP  by  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American  News.  It  was  the  first  picture  from 
the  hospital  where  the  babies  were  born.  And  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  quintuplet 
pictures  which  AP  members  RECEIVED  EXCLUSIVELY  via  the  AP  Wirephoto  network. 


ACCURACY 


ENTERPRISE 


Remember  these  other  recent  great  AP  Wirephotos  . 


A  Buddhist  monk  burns  in  a  Saigon  street! 

Miner  David  Fellin  reunited  with  his  wife! 

Terrified  earthquake  victims  in  Skopje,  Yugoslavia! 
The  prison,  break  in  Caracas,  Venezuela! 

The  racial  disorders  in  Danville,  Virginia! 

John  Kennedy  Jr.  kissing  his  president>father 
at  an  airfield! 

A  mother  weeping  at  Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania, 
after  a  jet  crashed  into  a  children's  camp! 


And  many  others! 


SYNDICATES 

Spanish  Comic  Strip 
Is  Easy  and  Amusing 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  current  craze  for  for¬ 
eign-language  comic  strips  in 
American  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
tinues  with  announcement  of 
what  is  said  to  be  the  first 
Spanish-language  strip  that  was 
thought  out  in  Spanish  and 
written  originally  in  Spanish — 
not  translated  from  English. 

The  comic  strip:  “Buenos 
Dias.” 

The  cartoonist:  Ed  Nofziger, 
who  assumes  a  new  byline, 
“Eduardo.” 

The  author:  Hanna  Hutchin¬ 
son. 

The  format:  Some  English 
words  keyed  to  the  Spanish  by 
numerals  are  inserted  at  the  end 
of  the  strip,  as  deemed  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  distributor:  The  Carl 
Riblet  Jr.  Syndicate,  (P.O.  Box 
6007,  Tucson,  Ariz.). 


'Buenos  Dias'  Begins 


the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  has  made  chalk 
talks  in  classrooms  from  kinder- 
grarten  into  college. 

The  new  cartoon  strip  is 
signed  “Eduardo  &  Hutchinson.” 

Like  Sign  Language 


The  “Buenos  Dias”  story  is 
plotted  by  Hanna  Hutchinson, 
who  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles 
next  door  to  the  Consulate  of 
Panama.  Her  closest  friends 
were  the  children  of  the  consul 
and  she  lived  at  the  consulate 
in  her  teens.  In  a  Spanish  house¬ 
hold,  she  learned  Spanish  cus¬ 
toms  and  a  gossipy,  lively  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Spanish  language. 

Knows  Her  Spanish 

She  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  with  honors  in  Spanish. 

Miss  Hutchinson  now  lives  at 
Vista,  Calif.,  where  she  teaches 
Spanish  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  day,  and  English  at 
night  to  Mexicans.  Her  Latin- 
American  students  tell  her  she 
talks  just  like  one  of  them.  She 
is  the  author,  with  Mr.  Nofziger, 
of  a  textbook  development  series 
in  Spanish  used  widely  in  the 
California  schools. 

For  many  years,  Ed  Nof- 
ziger’s  animal  cartoons  have 
been  seen  regularly  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
many  other  national  magazines. 
He  also  has  been  prolific  as  an 
artist  and  writer  for  television, 
with  credits  for  “Mister  Magoo,” 
“The  Alvin  Show,”  “Popeye” 
and  many  others. 

His  “Animal  Antics”  cartoon 
panel  was  syndicated  for  many 
years  to  newspapers  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  Nofziger,  a  graduate  of 


“Buenos  Dias”  uses  a  care¬ 
fully  controlled  vocabulary  in 
which  every  phrase  is  illustrated 
with  cartoons  that  are  like  a 
sign  language  to  make  the  read¬ 
ing  easy.  It’s  something  like  a 
chord  organ,  like  a  canvas  with 
a  picture  laid  out  in  numbered 
colors.  The  reader  is  given  an 
honest  illusion  of  ability  and  he 
actually  acquires  more  ability 
to  read  Spanish  as  he  follows 
“El  Burro”  and  his  friends  in 
their  adventures. 

Educators  estimate  that  5,- 
000,000  students  have  had  Span¬ 
ish  courses  in  U.S.  high  schools 
in  the  last  four  years.  Nearly 
12,000,000  Spanish  students 
were  turned  out  between  1938 
and  1958.  Added  to  these  groups 
are  millions  of  pupils  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  now  taking  Span¬ 
ish.  However,  the  strip  is  plan¬ 
ned  with  an  appealing,  amusing 
and  touching  story  and  it  is 
claimed  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  a 
reader  who  has  never  had  Span¬ 
ish  instruction. 

The  syndicate  pointed  out  that 
schools  can  be  used  effectively 
in  promotion. 

Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of 
Chronicle  Features  Syndicate, 
San  Francisco,  and  still  a  con¬ 
sultant  there,  has  established 
his  own  syndicate  in  his  home 
city  of  Tucson,  where  on  Jan.  6 
he  will  begin  operating  a  non¬ 
profit  school  for  newspaper  copy 
editors.  (E&P,  Aug.  10,  page 
16). 
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Qyndicate 

Sentences 


unrnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii^ 

King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  Jim  Bishop,  like  most 
reporters  today,  has  been  vitally 
interested  in  the  racial  crisis 
Americans  are  facing.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  about  it, 
to  see  for  himself  the  plight  of 
some  Negro  citizens. 

The  result  of  his  investigation 
is  a  five-part  series,  “Harlem 
Time  Bomb”,  which  was  released 
nationally  Sept.  22. 

Mr.  Bishop  and  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Burris  Jenkins  Jr.  haunt¬ 
ed  the  streets,  back  alleys,  bars, 
police  stations  and  hospitals  of 
Harlem,  talking  to  the  people 
of  what  has  been  termed  “the 
most  explosive  Negro  commun¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States.” 

Each  installment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500  words  is  illustrated 
dramatically  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 
“Harlem  Time  Bomb”  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  an  editor  as  “one  of 
the  most  timely,  revealing  and 
interesting  stories  Bishop  has 
ever  written,”  a  high  accolade 
for  the  author  of  such  best-sell¬ 
ers  as  “The  Day  Christ  Was 
Bom”  and  “The  Day  Christ 
Died.” 


A1  Capp,  “Li’l  Abner”  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  United  Features 
Syndicate,  asked  some  searching 
questions  in  a  speech  before  the 
^hool  of  Public  Relations  & 
Communications  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity: 

“What  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  communications  media  in  a 
corrupt  city?  Is  their  responsi¬ 
bility  only  to  stand  silently  by 
with  a  Mona  Lisa  smile  while 
the  city  is  bleeding  to  death,  and 
report  the  horror  only  when  the 
body  is  discovered?  There  has 
been  an  immense  stink  lately  by 
the  communications  media  about 
“managed  news.”  How  can  a 
city  with,  say,  four  or  five  pa¬ 
pers,  four  tv  stations  and  nearly 
a  score  of  radio  stations,  all 
dedicated  to  ser\dng  the  public’.s 
right  to  know,  all  with  the  free¬ 
dom  to  let  the  public  know,  man¬ 
age  to  justify  not  letting  the 
public  know  what  they  dam  well 
know?  Is  it  the  responsibility 
of  the  communications  media  not 
to  report  the  existence  of  a  cache 
of  stink  bombs  in  a  city  until 
they  all  explode  in  the  city’s 
face?  Does  the  house  have  tr 
fall  on  us  before  we’re  warned 
the  timbers  are  rotten?” 


Joanna  Barnes,  Hollywood 
decorating  designer  and  actress, 
who  writes  the  weekly  interior 
decorating  column,  “Touching 
Home,”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 


New  York  News  Syndicate 
(E&P,  May  11,  page  71),  ha* 
.several  careers  in  progress  in 
the  movies  and  television  and 
decorating. 

“In  the  decorating  depart¬ 
ment  I’m  now  doing  a  co-op 
apartment,  plus  doing  what  dec¬ 
orating  there  is  on  a  10-unit 
apartment  building,  which  Larry 
(her  husband,  Larry  Dobkin,  an 
actor)  is  constmeting.  I  will 
supervise  the  decorative  hard¬ 
ware,  carpets,  draperies,  tiles 
and  so  on.  We  have  discovered, 
with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  hor¬ 
ror,  that  between  Larry  and  me 
we  have  actually  nine  careers 
going  full  tilt.” 

Joanna  Barnes,  bom  into  an 
old  and  socially  prominent  fam¬ 
ily  in  Boston’s  Beacon  Hill  area, 
is  a  good  cook.  She  has  written 
cooking  columns  and  book  re¬ 
views  for  the  Los  AngeUt 
(Calif.)  Times. 

“I  believe  interior  decorating 
should  be  a  vital,  fluid  thing, 
not  undertaken  every  five  or  10 
years  as  a  major  project,”  she 
said  concerning  her  new  column. 
“We  should  constantly  be  mak¬ 
ing  minor  changes  in  our  homes, 
our  surroundings,  so  they  are 
more  attractive,  more  interest¬ 
ing,  more  revealing  of  our  in¬ 
dividual  personalities.” 

Feature  Editor  Philip  H.  Love, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star,  writes  in  his  column: 

“Sooner  or  later,  somehow  or 
other,  every  editor  must  learn 
that  the  only  thing  predictable 
about  readers  is  their  unpre¬ 
dictability. 

“The  Star  bought  the  ‘Biddk 
and  Bert’  comic  strip,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  have  a  special  appeal  for 
people  who  have  retir^  or  are 
about  to  retire.  But  the  ballots 
sent  in  recently  by  comics  fans 
indicate  that  this  strip  about  an 
elderly  couple  and  their  elderly 
friends  has  attracted  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  readership  among 
young  people. 

“On  the  other  hand,  ‘Gil 
Thorp,’  ‘The  Jackson  Twins,’  i 
and  ‘Pony-tail,’  which  are  aimed 
at  teen-agers,  have  found  sub¬ 
stantial  followings  among  more 
mature  readers, 

“When  we  bought  ‘Yogi  Bear,’ 
we  thought  it  would  appeal 
strongly  to  younger  children— 
and  it  does.  But  it  also  has 
many  older  followers. 

“  ‘On  Stage,’  ‘Juliet  Jones’  and 
‘Dr.  Kildare,’  it  was  thought, 
should  draw  their  strength  from 
women,  who  are  supposed  to  be  i 
enthralled  by  soap  operas.  But 
all  three  are  popular  with  men 
as  well. 

“For  the  eighth  successiw 
year,  ‘Beetle  Bailey’  was  voted 
the  Star’s  No.  1  comic.” 
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SYNDIC  AXES 

Word  Origin  Hobby 
Turns  bito  Feature 


A  hobby  has  been  turned  into 
a  profitable  syndicated  feature 
by  a  37-year-old  copy  desk  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal. 

William  S.  Penfield  became 
interested  in  word  and  phrase 
oriffins  durinfi:  his  high  school 
days  in  McColl,  S.  C. 

That  interest  finally  developed 
into  the  syndicated  feature, 
“Stories  Behind  the  Words,” 
which  is  now  carried  by  37 
newspapers  in  23  states. 

Mr.  Penfield  doesn’t  remember 
the  word  origin  that  first 
aroused  his  interest. 

High  School  Origin 

“1  think  that  it  happened  in 
the  ninth  grade,”  he  said.  “I’m 
not  even  sure  what  class  it 
happened  in.  I  think  it  was 
Latin  or  ancient  history. 

“At  any  rate,  I  remember 
that  a  word  origin  was  brought 
out.  My  interest  was  aroused 
and  I  asked  the  teacher  if  there 
were  any  more  words  with  in¬ 
teresting  stories  behind  them. 
She  said,  ‘Yes,  there  are  many 
more’.” 

That  whetted  his  appetite,  Mr. 
Penfield  said.  In  extensive  read¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  about  20 
years  he  kept  his  eyes  peeled 
for  word  origins. 

Those  years  included  service 
in  the  Navy  Air  Corps  during 
World  War  II,  four  years  at 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  College, 
where  he  majored  in  English, 
and  work  on  newspapers  at 
High  Point  and  Winston-Salem. 

“I  didn’t  take  any  notes 
during  all  that  time,”  he  said. 
“It  was  just  a  hobby,  just  some¬ 
thing  I  did  for  my  own  pleas¬ 
ure.” 

Copy  Desk  Lulls 

“Stories  Behind  Words”  was 
bom  in  this  manner : 

“During  lulls  on  the  copy 
desk,  I  used  to  tell  stories  of 
word  origins.  My  co-workers 
seemed  to  enjoy  them,  so  I 
thought  others  might  enjoy 
them.  I  typed  a  few  samples 
and  showed  them  to  people  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  field,  and 
everybody  who  read  them  liked 
them.” 

Since  August,  1960,  his  spare 
time  has  been  spent  in  research 
and  writing. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Penfield  sent  out  1,300 
letters  to  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  offering 
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the  feature  for  sale.  He  got 
only  four  subscribers. 

Kept  Trying 

But  he  kept  trying.  About 
three  months  ago,  he  began  to 
get  good  response.  His  37  news¬ 
paper  customers  now  include 
nine  dailies  and  28  non-dailies 
ranging  from  weeklies  to  tri¬ 
weeklies. 

The  papers  themselves  range 
from  the  Liberty  (N.  C.)  News 
with  a  circulation  of  1,052  to  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
347,000. 

Mr.  Penfield  started  getting 
reader  response  quickly,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Florida.  Some 
readers  send  in  questions. 
Others  suggest  certain  word 
origins  to  print  in  the  column. 

One  of  his  first  customers  was 
the  Tvnn  City  Sentinel,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem’s  afternoon  paper.  It 
uses  the  feature  on  its  editorial 
page. 

«  «  « 

Edward  McEvoy  Heads 
Bell-McQure  Sales 

Edward  H.  McEvoy  has  been 
appointed  field  sales  manager  of 
the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate  and 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  it  was  announced  by 
Harry  J.  Spiess,  president. 

Mr.  McEvoy  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and 
he  has  served  as  a  circulation 
sales  manager  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  National  Ob¬ 
server.  He  has  been  active  as  a 
seminar  member  and  discussion 
leader  for  the  International 
Press  Institute. 
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^Dennis’  Contest 
In  New  Zealand 

The  Auckland  (New  Zealand) 
Sta/r  has  concluded  a  successful 
“Dennis  the  Menace  Quest” 
Down  Under  with  1,876  boys 
entered. 

Hank  Ketcham,  creator  of  the 
“Dennis  the  Menace”  comic 
strip  for  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
from  the  five  winners  chose 
Christopher  Donald  Currie 
(6%),  with  golden  red  hair  and 
plenty  of  freckles,  for  first  prize. 
His  mother  remarked:  “Mr. 
Hank  Ketcham’s  popular  little 
original  is  an  angel,  compared 
with  our  Christopher.” 

The  lead  to  the  Star’s  story 
accompanying  pictures  of  the 
winners  read: 

“What  a  sizzling  potential  in 
home-wrecking  mischief  is  rep¬ 
resented  here!  An  Auckland 
panel  of  judges  selected  these 
five  as  finalists  in  the  Star’s 
popular  Dennis  the  Menace 
Quest. 

“It  was  a  task  of  extraordin¬ 
ary  complexity.  In  all  there  were 
1,876  candidates.  Entries  came 
from  Kaitaia  in  the  north,  to 
Pahiatua  and  Gis’oome,  all  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  Star’s  circulation 
area  being  represented.” 

The  Star  staged  a  party  for 
winners  and  their  parents. 

Several  U.S.  newspapers  have 
conducted  Dennis  the  Menace 
Quests. 

«  *  • 

Miss  de  Campi  Dies 

Willella  de  Campi,  whose 
“Interior  Decoration”  column 
was  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  died  at  her  home  in  New 
York  City  Sept.  10.  While  she 
was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  she  assisted  her 
mother,  Anita  de  Campi,  who 
was  interior  decorations  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

mm* 

Significant  Date 

What’s  in  a  date  ?  Oct.  4 
seems  to  be  highly  significant  in 
the  life  of  John  Osenenko,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
S.  S.  McClure  founded  his  pio¬ 
neer  McClure  Syndicate  on  Oct. 
4,  1884;  Mr.  Osenenko  was  bom 
Oct.  4,  1918;  he  joined  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate  Oct.  4,  1937. 

• 

Home  in  Rotogravnre 

Detroit 

A  56-page  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Sept.  15,  contained  advertising 
and  editorial  material  on  home 
furnishings  and  fashions. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


I  BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
:  WILUAM  A.  DOYLE 
I  Dally  Investor 
^  MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
'  Personal  Problems 
I  DR.  ERNEST  a  OSBORNE 
I  Child  Training 
!  STELLA 
Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
i  Modern  Manners 
I  JOEWILUAMS 
I  Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


!  LinU  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTUTE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


;  ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
;  BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
U’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
;  TARZAN  D/S 
:  FRITZIRITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
I  GINGER  D 
!  HEALTH  CAPSULES  O 
I  STEESSEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  O/S* 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
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Shoemaker  Cartoon 
Distribution  Changes 


The  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate,  effective 
Nov.  1,  will  handle  distribution 
of  Vaughn  Shoemaker’s  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  two-time  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  winner  (1938  and 
1947)  and  now'  chief  editorial 
cartoonist  for  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can,  will  produce  five  cartoons 
a  week  for  syndication.  His 
work  has  been  handled  in  the 
past  by  the  Publishers  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate. 


Vauqhn  Shoemaker 


In  his  41  years  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  cartoonist,  Mr.  Shoemaker 
has  won  11  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  gold  medals  (one  presented 
by  Gen.  Eisenhower  at  Valley 
Forge),  five  National  Safety 
(Council  awards,  the  National 
Headliners  award  and  the  Chris¬ 
topher  medal.  He  was  an  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  for  15  years  and 
he  holds  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  Wheaton  (College. 

For  27  years,  Vaughn  Shoe¬ 
maker  was  chief  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  He  is  credited  with  put¬ 
ting  the  “Q”  in  John  Q.  Public. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Shoemaker  un¬ 
dertook  a  15-month  trailer  tour 
of  the  country,  stopping  for  at 
least  a  week  in  each  of  50  cities 
and  did  his  drawing  in  his 
trailer  studio.  “Shoes,”  as  he  is 
affectionately  called  by  friends, 
lives  in  Carmel,  Calif.,  and  Chi¬ 
cago  with  his  wife,  Evelyn,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  tour. 

The  Shoemaker  cartoons 
started  appearing  in  Chicago’s 
American  Nov.  1,  1961.  They 
currently  are  carried  in  more 
than  75  newspapers,  syndicate 
spokesmen  said. 

• 

United  Takes  Panel 

The  United  Feature  Syndicate 
is  taking  “There  Ought  To  Be 
A  Law”  Sunday  page  Nov.  17 
and  the  daily  panel  Nov.  18.  The 
cartoons  are  by  Harry  Shorten. 
The  panel  formerly  was  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Bell-McClure. 


Zola  Vincent  Dies; 

Wrote  Food  Column 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Zola  Vincent,  syndicated 
food  columnist  and  former  food 
editor  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  died  Sept.  13  after  a 
lengthy  battle  against  cancer. 
She  was  63. 

Mrs.  Vincent’s  column,  en¬ 
titled  simply  “Ola  Vincent,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Washington  and  her 
native  Oregon.  It  was  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Zola  Vincent  and  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  formerly 
assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America  Inc.,  and  originated  the 
GMA’s  book  of  grocery  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling. 

• 

Reporter  Markets 
Humor  in  Magazines 

Milwaukee 

A  humorous  fiction  story  by 
Robert  W.  Wells,  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  editorial  staff  since 
1946,  was  printed  Sept.  1  in 
This  Week  magazine.  Titled 
“Who  Put  the  Curve  in  High¬ 
way  1-322?”  it  concerned  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  hearing 
into  delays  in  construction  of  an 
interstate  highway. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Wells  will 
appear  in  Reader^s  Digest,  and 
he  is  completing  a  humorous 
football  novel  for  boys,  which 
he  has  sold. 


Field  and  Life 
Sign  Contracts 
With  Astronauts 

Life  magazine  has  purchased 
all  magazine  rights  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  the 
personal  stories  of  America’s 
Astronauts  and  their  families. 

The  contract  runs  for  a  period 
of  four  years  and  is  renewable; 
the  terms  have  been  approved 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Life  will  be  entitled  to  first 
publication  of  the  personal  story 
of  any  Astronaut  or  a  member 
of  his  family. 

A  parallel  and  separate  con¬ 
tract  for  domestic  and  foreign 
newspaper  syndication  and  book 
rights  was  simultaneously  signed 
by  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
published  by  Field  Enterprises 
Educational  Corporation. 

The  contract  was  signed  with 

C.  Leo  De  Orsey  of  Washington, 

D.  C.  and  H.  A.  Batten  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  who  act  as  agents 
for  the  Astronauts. 

The  contracts  provide  for  pay¬ 
ment  by  Field  of  $10,000  a  year 
and  by  Life  of  $6,250  a  year 
to  each  of  the  16  astronauts  for 
a  four-year  period. 

Under  NASA  ground  rules, 
the  astronauts  cannot  withhold 
for  their  personal  stories  any 
official  information. 

Marshall  Field,  president  of 
Field  Enterprises,  said  the  con¬ 
tract  provides  “recognition  that 
each  astronaut  and  the  members 
of  his  family  have  the  right  to 
private  lives  and  whatever  per¬ 
sonal  reactions  to  space  flights 
they  wish  to  put  under  their  own 
bylines.” 

Field  Enterprises  will  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  worldwide  service  early 
next  year  to  disseminate  news, 
pictures  and  features  related  to 
overall  scientific  exploration  of 
the  solar  system.  It  will  be  avail¬ 
able  free  to  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers  for  the  first  year. 


AP  Signs 
Stengel  for 
THE  Series 

Casey  Stengel’s  New  York 
Mets  are  finishing  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  cellar,  but  “01’ 
Case”  is  going  to  take  an  active 
hand  in  the  World  Series,  any¬ 
way. 

The  former  Yankee  manager 
raconteur  and  philosopher  will 
cover  the  Series  for  partici¬ 
pating  Associated  Press  news¬ 
papers.  Joe  Wing,  AP  Newsfea- 
tures  general  editor,  announced 
this  week  that  Casey  has  signed 
a  contract  for  the  special 
articles. 

“Ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Casey’s  name  has  been 
synonymous  with  the  Series  and 
it  will  be  again  this  year,”  Mr. 
Wing  said.  “This  is  an  AP 
exclusive.  Stengel  will  present  a 
fresh,  undoubtedly  unorthodox, 
thoroughly  inside  and  possiUy 
even  zany  view  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  Series.” 

A  Stengel  byliner  will  be 
moved  for  use  the  weekend  be¬ 
fore  the  Series.  There  will  be 
daily  300  or  400-word  pieces  of 
second  guesses  or  pr^ictions. 
There  will  be  at  least  nine 
stories  written  by  Stengel  in 
cooperation  with  a  veteran  base¬ 
ball  writer. 

• 

Out  of  Army,  Kirk 
Revives  Syndicate 

Justin  N.  Kirk  announced  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Kirk 
Syndicate. 

Originally  founded  by  Mr. 
Kirk  in  1940  with  offices  in  New 
York  City,  the  newly  launched 
operations  will  be  conducted  at 
226  Common  St.,  Watertown, 
Mass.  02172. 

Ready  for  release  is  a  pastime 
feature,  “Detectograms.”  Near¬ 
ing  incubation’s  end  are:  a  boy- 
girl  laugh  panel,  “Eb  and  Flo”; 
a  “bold-box”  stick  of  topical  hu¬ 
mor,  “Lo  and  Be  Told”;  short 
verse  for  youngsters,  “Chuckles 
For  Children.” 

Ex-Newspaperman 

Mr.  Kirk  is  a  former  reporter, 
rewrite  man  and  feature  writer 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  the  old  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  New 
York  World-Telegram.  His  ear¬ 
lier  syndicate  enterprise  was 
suspended  during  World  War 
II. 


For  the  last  several  years,  Mr. 
Kirk  served  in  important  posts 
with  the  armed  forces  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer. 
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One  hour  and  44  minutes  ahead 


UPI  A4«  HX 

URGENT 

ABERDEEN,  S.D*,  SEPT,  lA  (UPI) - A  RURAL  ABERDEEN,  S.  D.,  WOMAN 

GAVE  BIRTH  TO  QUINTUPLETS— FOUR  GIRLS  AND  A  BOY— AT  A  HOSPITAL  HERE 

EARLY  TODAY. 

THE  INFANTS  WERE  BORN  TO  MR.  AND  MRS*  ANDREW  FISCHER,  WHO  HAVE  FIVE 
OTHER  CHILDREN,  A  GIRLS  AND  A  BOY. 

DR.  JAMW  BERBOS,  WHO  DELIVERED  THE  INFANTS,  SAID  ALL  WERE  LISTED  IN 
E^GOOD  CONDITION.  THE  INFANTS  WERE  BORN  ABOUT  SIX  WEEKS  TO  TWO  MONTHS 
PREMATURELY. 

JJ53AACD 

UPI  was  one  hour  and  44  minutes  ahead 
of  the  other  service  on  this 
big  news  break. 

UPI  stayed  ahead  as  the  story  developed, 
with  dramatic,  exclusive  reporting  and 
writing  that  swept  the  play  from 
coast  to  coast. 


"United 
press 
J  nternational 


It  pays  to  have  UPI. 


Nieman  Changes 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


moping  about  the  flaws  of  the 
profession,  he  steps  right  up  as 
a  proud  member  of  it  and  offers 
suggestions  on  how  to  improve 
it.  In  this  way,  in  his  many  talks 
throughout  the  country,  he  has 
done  much  more  good  than  some 
of  our  nagging  critics  through 
these  25  years.” 

Dinner  Confabs 

Mr.  Lyons  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  Fellows  through  a  series  of 
dinners,  usually  twice  a  month. 
The  discussion  is  led  by  a  guest 
of  distinction  in  journalism,  or 
in  some  field  of  public  affairs  of 
concern  to  journalists. 

Among  publishers  who  have 
addressed  these  dinners  have 
been  Philip  Graham,  Barry 
Bingham,  Marshall  Field,  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer,  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Gardner  and  John  Cowles,  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter,  and  Henry  Luce. 
This  year  the  speakers  have  in¬ 
cluded  Richard  Peters,  editor  of 
the  New  York  World  Telegram 
&  Sun;  Ralph  McGill,  publisher 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution;  and 
Amon  Carter  Evans,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

Since  1946  the  Fellows  have 
had  their  own  way  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Lyons.  In 
that  year  about  85  organized  the 
Society  of  Nieman  Fellows.  The 
next  year  the  society  started  the 
quarterly  Nieman  Reports.  Out 
of  their  $3  a  year  dues,  members 
of  the  society  get  the  quarterly 
which  also  goes  to  2,000  in  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  elsewhere  to 
subscribers  who  pay  $5  a  year. 
Mr.  Lyons  is  the  editor. 

Two  former  fellows  are  in¬ 
vited  to  sit  with  the  committee 
that  selects  each  year’s  group 
from  among  the  candidates.  This 
year  John  Armstrong  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Tom 
Little  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  helped  in  this  way. 

“In  recent  years  all  the  Nie¬ 
man  applicants  have  been  of 
extremely  high  quality,”  Mr. 
Lyons  said.  “Most  know  exactly 
what  they  want  to  do.  For  years 
the  main  interests  were  in  his¬ 
tory,  politics,  or  economics.  Now 
there  seems  to  be  an  increased 
concern  with  Latin  America, 
with  science,  and  with  urban 
renewal. 

One  Photographer 

“Howard  Soncherek  of  Life  is 
the  only  photographer  we  ever 
had  as  a  Fellow.  We  have  never 
had  a  cartoonist  or  anyone  in 
the  realm  of  criticism,  dramatic, 
dance  or  literature.  The  general 
tendency  is  to  pick  people  ^’rom 
the  main  stream  of  reporting.” 


Expense  of  the  Fellows  are 
paid  from  the  income  of  $1,350,- 
000  left  as  an  endowment  by 
Mrs.  Nieman.  This  generally 
amounts  to  from  $60,000  to  $85,- 
000  a  year.  Fellows  can  receive 
up  to  $140  a  week  while  at  col¬ 
lege.  Some  of  the  larger  new.s- 
papers  make  up  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  fellowship  grant  and 
what  their  men  are  paid. 

Fellowships  are  offered  to 
journalists  under  40  of  at  least 
three  years  experience.  Radio, 
news  magazine  and  other  writers 
are  eligible.  The  average  age  is 
32. 

The  whole  field  of  instruction 
at  Har\’ard  is  open  to  them.  No 
specific  requirements  as  to  for¬ 
mal  education  are  requested  of 
applicants.  Mr.  Lyons  said  that 
in  the  early  days  about  one  out 
of  six  had  been  to  college,  one 
out  of  three  had  graduated 
from  journalism  schools.  Now 
most  Fellows  are  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  One  non-college  man  who 
made  a  considerable  impact  on 
Harv’ard  and  has  made  a  name 
for  himself  in  journalism  since 
his  year  as  a  Fellow,  according 
to  Mr.  Lyons,  is  Edwin  A. 
Lahey,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  Knight  Newspapers. 

Another  vrho  never  vrent  to 
high  school  or  to  college  was 
William  E.  Towmes,  who  was 
on  the  Baltimore  Sun  when  he 
became  a  Fellow  in  1943. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  41  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  first 
class.  He  was  working  on  the 
Boston  Globe  and  was  assigned 
CO  write  the  story  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Nieman 
Fellowships. 

“Why  don’t  you  apply  for 
one?”  his  editor  suggested. 

Mr.  Lyons  applied  and  was 
accepted.  Archibald  McLeish 
was  the  Curator  that  year.  Then 
he  was  appointed  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  the  president  of 
Harvard  asked  Mr.  Lyons  if  he 
would  be  Curator  part  time.  Mr. 
Lyons  continued  on  the  Globe 
for  eight  years,  and  served 
during  World  War  II  with  the 
U.S.  Information  Service  in 
England.  He  became  full,  time 
Curator  in  1946. 

• 

Joseph  S.  Hart  Dies; 
Huber  Ink  Executive 

Joseph  S.  Hart,  55,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Ink  Division,  J.  M. 
Huber  Corporation,  Hillside, 
N.  J.,  died  Sept.  17.  He  lived  in 
Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Hart,  with  Huber  since 
1936,  was  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  trend  toward  bulk 
shipments  to  ink  customers  and 
in  the  pioneering  of  multi-color 
tank  truck  deliveries. 

He  was  born  in  Argentina  and 
came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  parents  at  the  age  of  10. 


Sylvester 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


tail  of  the  dog”  in  the  matter 
of  evaluating  space  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Sylvester  replied  that  the 
Department  and  NASA  were 
“members  of  a  team”  and  fol¬ 
lowed  policy  set  down  by  the 
National  Security  Council  on 
the  release  of  American  and 
Russian  space  launchings. 

He  said  that  all  launchings 
announced  by  the  Russians  and 
verified  by  U.  S.  experts  were 
announced  by  NASA  reports, 
but  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
U.  S.  government  a  propaganda 
agency  to  announce  the  Russians 
alleged  accomplishments.  “In 
other  words,  because  the  Rus¬ 
sians  make  an  announcement  we 
don’t  accept  it  as  true  per  se,” 
he  said. 

Directive  Under  .Scrutiny 

Mr.  Sylvester  also  drew  criti¬ 
cism  from  committee  members 
on  a  1962  memo  requiring  re¬ 
ports  to  be  submitted  on  all  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  press  by  De¬ 
partment  personnel  unless  a 
representative  from  the  public 
affairs  office  w’as  present. 

Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D- 
Wis.)  said  he  had  talked  to 
reporters  and  editors  and  they 
felt  that  the  regulation  psycho¬ 
logically  or  indirectly  inhibited 
the  fiow  of  news.  He  urged  Mr. 
Sylvester  to  rescind  the  direc¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  he  felt  that 
the  memo  “has  not  really  de¬ 
limited  anybody’s  ability  to  get 
the  news”  and  said  he  had  not 
heard  from  any  “topflight  re¬ 
porter”  that  he  had  b^n  blocked 
in  getting  the  news.  However, 
he  said  he  would  keep  the  direc¬ 
tive  “under  scrutiny.” 

Mr.  Sylvester  testified  that  to 
his  knowledge  no  censorship 
policy  regarding  news  from 
Vietnam  is  followed  by  the  U.  S. 
or  South  Vietnam  governments. 
He  said  he  thought  there  had 
been  “great  improvement”  in 
facilitating  news  coverage  there 
in  recent  months,  and  he  had 
been  receiving  fewer  complaints 
from  newsmen  in  the  area. 

• 

Wins  Bar  Award 

San  Francisco 

Paul  James,  assistant  city 
editor,  San  Diego  Union,  won 
the  State  Bar  of  California’s 
annual  $500  Press-Bar  award 
for  his  article  on  the  grand  jury 
system.  Awards  of  merit  went 
to  Charles  H.  Cruttenden,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  Ruth  Go¬ 
mez,  Hanford  Sentinel,  and  John 
Haggerty,  Riverside  Press-En¬ 
terprise. 
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Field  Enterprises 
Promotes  James  ('olvin 
Chicago 

James  Colvin  has  Inx^n  named 
director  of  sales  promotion,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  lelations 
for  Field  Enterprises  Educa¬ 
tional  Corp.,  publishers  of 
World  Book  Encyclopedia.  Re 
replaces  John  W.  Dienhart  Jr., 
who  resigned  to  form  a  public 
relations  organization. 

Other  World  Book  promotions 
include  Robert  E.  Dressier,  to 
manager  of  public  relations; 
John  J.  Callen,  to  manager  of 
advertising,  and  John  I.  Priko- 
pa,  to  manager  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 


ASME  Born 
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has  been  a  tendency  to  cut  down 
on  magazines  in  the  stores  be¬ 
cause  they  offer  only  a  20% 
markup  as  contrasted  with  30% 
on  soft  goods  and  40%  on  hard¬ 
ware  items.  Many  supermarket 
chains,  it  was  report^,  are  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  titles 
handled. 

Regional  editions  that  range 
from  2  to  36  pages  entail  ex¬ 
pensive  use  of  press  equipment 
that  was  never  designed  for 
such  variable  production,  the 
conference  was  told.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  whether  region¬ 
al  advertising  is  properly  priced. 

In  another  facet  of  MPA 
business,  a  widespread  effort  is 
being  made  to  reach  journalism 
students  with  a  career  appeal. 
MPA  has  a  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
gram  under  way  to  encourage 
journalism  schools  to  develop 
talent  for  the  magazine  indus¬ 
try. 

Promotion  Ads 

John  K.  Herbert,  MPA  presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  a  former  Hearst 
magazine  and  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive,  unwrapped  a  new  series  of 
advertisements  for  the  “Maga- 
zines-in-Magazines”  promotion. 
The  copy  stresses  editorial  serv¬ 
ice  to  readers. 

Speaking  to  nearly  500  maga¬ 
zine  people  and  advertising 
agency  guests  at  a  luncheon, 
David  Ogilvy  of  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather  criticized  “bad”  com¬ 
mercials  on  television,  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  large  discounts 
given  to  major  advertisers  be¬ 
cause  they  influence  the  trend 
to  monopoly,  and  said  it  was 
“bad  manners”  for  a  magazine 
to  accept  an  agency’s  adve^ 
tising,  then  attack  it  scathingly 
in  editorial  columns. 

“It’s  like  inviting  a  guest  to 
dinner,  and  spitting  in  his  eye,” 
the  British-bom  adman  declared. 
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Bob  Donovan 
Switches  to 
L.A.  Times 

Robert  J.  Donovan,  chief  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Washinprton  Bureau  since  1957 
and  a  26-year  veteran  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  on  Oct.  1 
will  take  over  new  duties  as 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Washinjrton  Bureau. 

Nick  B.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Times,  said  that  Edwin  A. 
(Ted)  Weeprar,  who  has  been 
acting  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  since  the  transfer  of 
Robert  T.  Hartman  to  Rome, 
will  return  to  Los  Angeles  as 
national  editor. 

Continuing  in  Washington  are 
Robert  E.  Thompson,  John  H. 
Averill  and  William  MacDougall. 

Mr.  Donovan  wrote  the  best 
seller,  “PT-109,”  an  account  of 
the  World  War  II  exploits  of 
Lt.  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  has  been 
made  into  a  motion  picture. 

He  also  wrote  a  book  on 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  1956  which  was  a  best 
seller  for  12  weeks.  The  book, 
“Eisenhower:  The  Inside  Story,” 
brought  threats  of  two  Con- 
L  gressional  investigations  be- 
'  cause  President  Eisenhower 
gave  Mr.  Donovan  access  to  his 
cabinet  minutes,  correspondence 
and  other  papers  which  Con¬ 
gress  was  unable  to  see. 

Mr.  Donovan  co-authored  in 
1960  the  memoirs  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  Joe  Martin,  entitled 
“My  First  50  Years  in  Politics.” 
His  first  book  was  “The  As¬ 
sassins,”  on  the  assassinations 
and  attempts  on  American  presi¬ 
dents. 

Mr.  Donovan  started  as  a 
copy  boy  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  in  1933. 

David  Wise,  a  reporter  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  since  1951,  has 
been  named  chief  of  its  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau.  He  will  take  up 
his  duties  on  Nov.  1. 

)  Mr.  Wise,  33,  is  a  native  New 
Yorker,  educated  in  its  public 
schools  and  at  Columbia  College. 
Upon  his  graduation  in  1951  he 
joined  the  Herald  Tribune  staff 
as  a  reporter. 

Last  year,  with  Thomas  B. 
Ross,  Mr.  Wise  wrote  “The  U-2 
Affair,”  published  by  Random 
House. 

• 

Joins  Kansas  State  U. 

Manhattan,  Kans. 
*  Jack  E.  Backer  has  been 
named  an  assistant  professor  of 
jouraalism  at  Kansas  State 
University  replacing  Dr.  Mur- 
vin  Perry  who  is  the  new  head 
of  journalism  at  Kent  State 
University,  Ohio. 
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Finkelstein  Company 
Buys  Law  Journal 

A  change  of  ownership  of  the 
New  York  Law  Journal,  official 
daily  newspaper  of  the  legal 
profession  in  New  York,  was 
effected  this  week  on  its  75th 
anniversary. 

Jerry  Finkelstein,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Civil 
Service  Leader,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  ABC  Industries 
Inc.,  a  holding  company  which 
acquired  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  New  York  Law  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  for  a  price  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $1,000,000,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Finkelstein  was 
named  publisher  of  the  Law 
Journal. 

Former  Judge  Edward  R. 
Finch  will  continue  as  president 
of  the  publishing  company  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board.  Har¬ 
old  V.  Rankin  is  vicepresident. 
Joseph  P.  Doyle  is  secretary. 


Liaison  Idea 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


the  human  relations  committee 
set  up  by  the  steel  industry  in 
1960.  This  committee  has  been 
credited  with  helping  to  avoid 
a  strike  this  year. 

As  propos^,  the  Institute 
would,  by  frequent  meetings  and 
inter-communication,  seek  to 
build  harmony  on  such  knotty 
problems  as  automation.  It 
might  avoid  intrusion  of  the 
government  as  a  “third  force” 
in  dealings  between  management 
and  labor. 

Many  other  topics  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  leading  those  attending 
to  characterize  the  conference 
as  “highly  successful.” 

The  only  New  York  news¬ 
paper  represented  was  the  New 
York  Times,  by  C.  R.  Hulsart, 
director  of  industrial  relations. 
The  114-day  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  last  winter 
prompted  the  Center  to  call  the 
meeting. 

Others  attending  were: 

Charles  De  Young  Thieriot, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle; 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer; 

Paul  Miller  and  George  Das- 
tyck,  Gannett  Newspapers; 

Gerald  W.  Siegel  and  Laur¬ 
ence  W.  Kennelly,  Washington 
Post; 

Joyce  Swan,  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune; 

Frederick  Chait,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer; 

Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times; 

Charles  Mayer,  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  ; 

Fred  F.  Rowden,  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch; 

Bernard  H.  Bidder  Jr.,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch; 
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Miss  Eleanor  McClatchy,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers; 

Earl  D.  Baker,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers; 

Peter  B.  Clark,  Detroit  News; 

Roger  P.  Talmadge,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler. 

Unions  were  represented  by 
James  H.  Sampson,  president, 
and  Frank  Creamer,  stereotyp¬ 
ers;  Harold  Gibbons,  executive 
vicepresident,  teamsters ;  An¬ 
thony  J.  DeAndrade,  president, 
and  James  Rohan,  pressmen; 
William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident.  Guild ;  Elmer 
Brown,  president,  and  Joseph 
Bailey,  printers  and  mailers; 
and  William  J.  Hall  and  Daniel 
Streeter,  photoengravers. 

Neutrals  were  David  Cole, 
Theodore  W.  Kheel,  Arthur 
Ross,  Sam  Kagel,  and  Peter 
Seitz. 

A  statement  issued  following 
the  meeting  said  “broad  areas 
were  covered,  including  the 
structure  of  bargaining  in  the 
industry;  ways  of  increasing 
publisher  and  union  negoti¬ 
ators’  knowledge;  differing 
publisher  and  union  interests 
and  needs;  inter-union  jurisdic¬ 
tional  disputes;  effects  of  auto¬ 
mation  on  job  security;  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  merger  of  certain 
printing  unions;  and  ways  to 
minimize  strikes  and  lockouts. 

“No  attempts  were  made  to 
reach  decisions.  In  fact,  the 
purpose  of  the  sessions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Kerr,  was  ‘only  to 
open  doors  which  might  lead  to 
better  solution  for  the  serious 
problems  confronting  both  man¬ 
agement  and  unions  in  these 
days  of  swift  technological 
change.’ 

“Discussions  were  frank,  with 
all  participants  expressing  their 
views  in  an  extremely  candid 
manner.  The  meeting  was  pri¬ 
vate.  No  minutes  were  kept. 

“Although  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  attending  the  seminar 
emphasized  they  were  there  as 
individuals  and  not  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  industry,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  similar  meetings 
between  management  and  labor 
will  be  held  in  the  future.” 

• 

Stereos’  100th  Year 

New  York  Stereotypers  Un¬ 
ion  Local  No.  1  is  observing  its 
100th  anniversary  Sunday,  Sept. 
22,  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 
James  J.  McMahon  is  president, 
and  Mortimer  F.  Schappert  is 
vice  president  and  historian. 

• 

Promoter  Named 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  E.  Slater  has  been 
appointed  promotion  manager 
of  the  Plattsburgh  Press-Repub¬ 
lican,  an  Ottaway  group  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  been  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  same  paper. 


Jurists  Rap 
Duvalier  for 
Press  Abuse 

Although  there  are  no  legal 
provisions  for  restriction  or 
censorship,  freedom  of  the  press 
is  virtually  non-existent  in 
Haiti,  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  of  Jurists  declared  in 
an  official  investigation  report 
on  the  Caribbean  country  which 
has  just  been  made  public. 

Dictator  President  Francois 
Duvalier  is  roundly  criticized 
for  his  persecution  of  the  Hai¬ 
tian  press  in  the  report,  which 
asserts  that  Duvalier  does  not 
even  have  an  ideological  excuse 
for  his  dictatorship,  “but  merely 
the  desire  to  ensure  the  affluence 
of  those  now  in  power.” 

Physical  Might  Used 

Duvalier’s  goveriunent  uses 
might  to  force  the  press  to 
knuckle  under  the  dictatorship, 
the  report  charges,  continuing: 

“It  has  used  this  power  widely 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  all 
criticism  and  opposition. 

“The  Catholic  daily  news¬ 
paper  La  PhaUice  was  seized. 
The  offices  of  the  newspaper  La 
Patriote  were  dynamited  in 
broad  daylight  and  its  editor- 
in-chief  was  manhandled  by  the 
police. 

“The  premises  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  Haiti  Miroir,  and  Mopisme 
Integral  were  sacked  by  the 
police  and  several  of  their  staffs 
were  arrested. 

“Lastly,  in  spite  of  all  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  government  to 
stifle  the  scandal,  the  foreign 
press  published  the  case  of 
Madame  Yvonne  Hakim  Rimpel, 
editor  of  the  woman’s  weekly 
Escale. 

“She  was  abducted  from  her 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
was  raped  by  her  abductors  in 
the  presence  of  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  was  tortured  and  left 
for  dead  outside  the  city. 

Subsidies 

“In  addition  to  these  perse¬ 
cutions,  the  government  gives 
generous  handouts  of  money  to 
those  newspapers  amenable  to 
its  orders,  and  without  which 
they  could  not  subsist.” 

The  International  Commission 
of  Jurists,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
is  a  non-governmental  and  non¬ 
political  organization  holding 
consultative  status  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  Its  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  40,000  lawyers, 
judges  and  teachers  of  law  in 
more  than  60  countries. 
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Americans  Publish 
So.  Viet  Nam  Daily 

By  Peter  Hann 


(In  the  current  diplomatic 
crosafire  between  the  U.  S.  and 
South  Viet  Nam,  reporters  in 
Saigon  often  find  that  the  Times 
of  Viet  Nam  reflects  the  views 
of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
and  his  government.  This  story 
about  the  paper  and  its  owners 
was  written  for  E&P  by  a  Brit¬ 
ish  journalist.) 

• 

Saigon 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
running  the  only  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily  in  war-tom  South 
Viet  Nam  has  its  hazards.  But 
oddly  enough,  Gene  Gregory,  39- 
year-old  American  editor  of  the 
Times  of  Viet  Nam,  finds  he 
suffers  more  at  the  hands  of 
his  own  carrier  boys  than  from 
the  Viet  Cong. 

“We’ve  got  a  bunch  of  young 
ruffians  who’ve  figured  out  every 
racket  there  is,”  says  Mr.  Greg¬ 
ory  with  a  wry  grrin. 

Until  the  management  got  wise 
to  it,  for  instance,  the  carriers 
were  bribing  the  Times’  press¬ 
men  to  overprint  each  edition. 
They  sold  the  extra  copies  on  the 
street,  thus  robbing  the  paper 
of  the  cost  of  each  one  and  also 
of  hundreds  of  potential  legiti¬ 
mate  readers. 

After  14  years  in  Saigon, 
however,  Mr.  Gregory  is  used 
to  combatting  problems  like 
these.  His  extensive  knowledge 
of  Viet  Nam  and  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  enable  him  to  handle  them 
with  a  minimum  of  fuss. 

Formerly  in  Embassy 

Mr.  Gregory  first  saw  Viet 
Nam  in  1950  when  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy  as  press  officer.  At  that 
time  he  already  had  some  news 
experience,  having  worked  for 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report 
while  attending  Georgetown 
University  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Gregory  liked  Viet  Nam 
and  the  rip-roaring  city  of  Sai¬ 
gon  from  the  start.  The  French 
were  still  firmly  in  control  and 
the  capital  had  night  life  which 
left  little  to  the  imagination. 

“Unfortunately  I  'contracted 
hepatitis  in  the  fall  of  1952  and 
had  to  go  home  to  Modesto 
(Calif.),”  he  said. 

Back  in  the  U.  S.,  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Indochina  desk 
at  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency 
in  Washington.  At  the  same 
time,  he  began  work  on  his  doc¬ 
torate,  which  was  on  southeast 
Asian  affairs. 
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In  1955,  Mr.  Gregory  was  able 
to  return  to  South  Viet  Nam, 
this  time  with  a  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  grant  to  finish  his  studies. 
A  bare  year  later  he  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  scrawny  weekly 
which  he  helped  to  christen  the 
Times  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  paper  was  founded  by  a 
group  of  Vietnamese  who  asked 
Mr.  Gregory  to  help  because  of 
his  journalistic  experience. 

“We  started  with  one  desk  in 
an  office  lent  to  us  by  a  friend 
who  was  sorry  for  us,  one  type¬ 
writer  and  a  secretary,”  he  re¬ 
called.  “I  guess  we  had  more 
courage  than  wisdom.” 

The  fledging  weekly  usually 
had  four  pages.  It  was  printed 
on  magazine-sized  paper  on  a 
flatbed  press  under  contract. 
The  initial  circulation  was  about 
1,000  copies. 

To  everyone’s  surprise,  the 
Times  prospered.  Advertisers 
took  an  interest  and  before  long 
Mr.  Gregory  and  his  friends 
were  able  to  hire  two  full-time 
editors. 

The  change  to  a  daily  was 
made  in  the  fall  of  1957  when  a 
Colombo  Plan  conference  was 
held  in  Saigon. 

“Many  of  the  delegates  could 
speak  neither  French  nor  Viet¬ 
namese  and  there  was  no  way 
they  could  get  the  news  in  Eng¬ 
lish,”  Mr.  Gregory  explained. 
“So  we  decided  to  go  daily  for 
a  month.” 

The  old  weekly  format  was 
retained  in  the  form  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  every  Saturday  and  the 
new  daily  came  out  as  a  full- 
sized  eight-column  newspaper, 
usually  of  eight  pages. 

This,  too,  was  a  success,  and 
the  Times  of  Viet  Nam  has  been 
a  daily  ever  since. 

Majority  Stockholder 

In  the  intervening  years,  most 
of  Mr.  Gregory’s  Vietnamese 
partners  have  dropped  out  of 
the  picture,  leaving  him  a  ma¬ 
jority  stockholder.  He  and  his 
attractive  blonde  wife,  Ann, 
now  publish  the  paper  together. 

To  help  them  they  have  a  staff 
of  about  100,  all  either  Viet¬ 
namese  or  Chinese.  Today  the 
Times  still  prints  on  flatbed 
presses,  but  the  Gregorys  own 
them.  Circulation  has  climbed  to 
well  over  3,000. 

People  who  live  in  Saigon  are 
apt  to  laugh  over  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Times,  which  some¬ 
times  seems  to  have  been  put 


together  by  a  short-sighted 
chimpanzee  let  loose  in  the  back 
shop.  Mr.  Gregory  cheerfully 
agrees  they  are  absolutely  right. 

Lead  paragraphs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  often  have  three  or  four 
different  type-faces  in  them. 
Italics  are  mixed  with  bold  face 
in  casual  confusion.  Quotation 
marks  are  the  shape  of  Viet¬ 
namese  women’s  conical  hats, 
set  on  their  sides. 

These  visual  monstrosities  are 
due  to  the  Times’  compositors, 
who  do  not  read  English,  using 
the  Times’  type,  which  is 
F  rench-made. 

“I  long  ago  decided  never  to 
interfere,”  says  Mr.  Gregory. 
“I  figure  if  I  do.  I’ll  only  get 
things  in  a  worse  mess.”  The 
main  thing,  he  says,  is  that  the 
paper  is  legible. 

Enterprising  Boys 

Probably  the  most  constant 
problem  facing  the  Times’  pub¬ 
lisher  is  those  tricky  delivery 
boys.  They  show  endless  enter¬ 
prise  trying  to  make  an  illegal 
piaster. 

“When  the  paper  sold  for  five 
piasters  (about  U.  S.  7  cents), 
they  used  to  print  a  ‘2’  or  ‘3’ 
in  front  of  the  ‘5’  and  sell  copies 
to  unsuspecting  tourists  for  five 
or  seven  times  the  right  price,” 
Mr.  Gregory  said.  He  has  got 
around  this  by  printing  the  new 
price  of  the  Times  —  10  piasters 
—  in  letters  instead  of  figures. 

No  new  rackets  have  cropped 
up  among  the  carriers  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  but  Mr.  Gregory  is 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  them.  It 
is  always  wise,  in  any  case,  he 
says,  to  check  the  date  of  the 
Times  when  buying  it.  More 
than  one  reader  has  found  his 
copy  is  several  days  old. 

After  the  carrier  boys,  the 
communist  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
have  posed  almost  no  problems 
for  the  paper.  Once  in  a  while, 
when  the  guerrillas  have  inter¬ 
rupted  Saigon’s  power  supply 
the  paper  has  published  a  day 
late  though. 

• 

Florists  Share  Ad 
On  Weekend  Special 

Buffalo 

Last  year  Forbach’s  Flower 
Shop  established  a  “cash  and 
carry”  week-end  special  so  that 
homemakers  could  have  flowers 
in  the  home  at  nominal  cost.  A 
weekly  ad  in  the  Buffalo  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  was  used. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the 
flower  special,  two  other  area 
florists.  Gates  Circle  Floral  Co. 
and  R.  A.  Lehde  Florists,  have 
joined  Forbach’s  in  the  weekend 
special  promotion. 

The  weekly  ad  announces  the 
kind  of  flowers  and  type  of  ar¬ 
rangement  all  three  stores  are 
featuring  for  the  week. 


Editor  Pro]>o8e8 
‘American  Prayer’ 

“An  American  Prayer"  wai 
offered  to  the  delegates  at  the 
1963  convention  of  the  Americw 
Legion  in  Miami  Reach  recently 
by  William  1.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher  of  This  llVefc  Maga. 
zine.  He  was  proposing  the 
prayer,  Mr.  Nichols  said,  be- 
cause  “.  .  .  when  many  aiy 
preaching  doctrines  of  material 
ism,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  tina 
when  we  must  all  come  closer  U 
the  God  who  preserves  us.” 

Mr.  Nichols  received  for  Thij 
Week  Magazine  the  1965 
“Fourth  Estate  Award  for  Dia- 
tinguished  Public  Service.” 

His  “American  Prayer”  fol- 
lows: 

“O  God,  whose  name  was  on  | 
the  lips  of  the  men  who  founded 
this  nation,  and  on  the  lips  of 
men  who  died  for  it — ^be  witt 
us  yet.  Guide  us  through  this 
anxious  period  of  crisis  and  con¬ 
fusion  and  insecurity.  Keep  us 
steadfast  in  remembering  the 
truths  our  forefathers  lived  by. 
Restore  our  innocence,  renew 
our  vision,  enter  our  hearts,  and 
keep  us  brave.  Give  us,  as 
Americans,  the  strength  to  do 
Your  work  and  to  make  this 
country  worthy  of  Your  Bless-  , 
ings.  Amen.” 

• 

Harry  Bishop  Diet^; 
Noted  Photographer 

San  Diego 

Harry  T.  Bishop,  68,  retired 
chief  photographer  of  the  Son 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  died  Sept.  10  in  the  San 
Diego  Naval  Hospital  of  cancer. 
He  was  internationally  known 
for  his  photographs  of  aviation 
disasters.  His  series  showing  a 
sailor  falling  to  his  death  and 
another  clinging  to  the  mooring 
cable  of  the  dirigible  Akron 
when  it  broke  loose  while  land¬ 
ing  in  San  Diego  May  11,  1932, 
won  prizes. 

Mr.  Bishop  retired  in  1950  for 
health  reasons  after  nearly  30 
years’  service.  Several  weeks 
prior  to  his  death,  he  donated 
his  Graflex  camera  to  the  San 
Diego  Chapter,  California  Press 
Photographers  Association,  for 
preservation  in  bronze  as  a  tro¬ 
phy  for  school  photo  conteata. 

• 

Best  at  the  Fair 

Salt  Lake 

J.  M.  Heslop,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  So/t  Lake  City  Des¬ 
eret  News,  won  the  sweepstake 
honors  in  the  press  division  of 
the  photography  competitiwi  at 
the  1963  Utah  State  Fair.  His 
prize-winning  picture  showed  s 
woman  weeping  over  a  dead  dog. 
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Lithographers  Approve 
Merger  with  Engravers 


‘Name’  Bar 
Ruled  Same 
As  Identity 

Richmond,  Va. 

A  federal  appeals  court  here 
has  held  that  two  South  Carolina 
women  had  ground  to  bring  suit 
for  invasion  of  privacy  by  a 
television  newscast. 

The  two  women,  Patricia  A. 
Nappier  and  S.  Maxine  Cunter, 
had  sued  .JetFerson  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Co.  and  its  subsidiary, 
Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting 
Co.,  under  a  South  Carolina  law 
which  forbids  the  publication  of 
the  names  of  rape  victims. 

In  its  decision  dismissing  the 
petitions,  the  district  court  held 
that  the  “names”  of  the  two 
women  were  not  actually  used 
in  televised  news  stories  about 
the  crime. 

But,  the  appeals  court  said 
in  a  2-1  opinion,  “  ‘Name,’  we 
hold  in  the  context  of  this  case, 
is  to  be  read  in  the  statute  as 
the  equivalent  of  ‘identity.’  ” 
Since  the  broadcast  .  .  .  suffi¬ 
ciently  identified  the  victims 
other  than  by  name,  it  trans 
gressed  the  statute  and  tres- 
1  passed  on  the  plaintiffs’  privi¬ 
lege  of  privacy.” 

The  court’s  majority  opinion 
was  written  by  Judge  Albert  V. 
Bryan  and  concurred  in  by 
Judge  J.  Spencer  Bell. 

The  opinion  said  the  two  wom¬ 
en  were  employed  by  the  South 
Carolina  Health  Department  to 
teach  dental  hygiene  in  public 
schools.  They  used  a  puppet 
named  “Little  Jack”  in  their 
work,  traveled  in  a  station  wag¬ 
on  which  had  “Little  Jack,  Den¬ 
tal  Division,  South  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Health”  painted  on 
both  sides,  and  were  known 
throughout  the  state  as  “Thr 
Little  Jack  Girls.” 

Showed  Pictures  of  Car 

They  were  assaulted  in  a  mo¬ 
tel  in  Kingstree,  S.  C.  the  opin¬ 
ion  added; 

“Standard’s  reporters  took 
pictures  of  the  automobile  and 
reproduced  them  on  television, 
and  the  painted  slogan  on  th*" 
sides  of  the  station  wagon  were 
plainly  visible. 

“Additionally,”  Judge  Bryar 
wrote,  “The  announcer  described 
the  vehicle  as  that  used  by  the 
two  young  women  who  had  been 
w  attacked  in  Kingstree.” 

The  opinion  added: 

“The  meaning  of  the  term 
‘names’  cannot  be  given  the  nar¬ 
row  import  ascribed  it  by  Stand¬ 
ard  without  impairing  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  statute.  Aside  from 
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the  personal  protection  of  the 
women  involved,  the  object  of 
this  law,  concededly,  is  to  en¬ 
courage  a  free  report  of  the 
crime  by  the  victim  .  .  .  fear  of 
publicity  might  deter  her  from 
notifying  the  police.  Thus  the 
public  interest  is  advanced  by 
the  statute:  the  crime  is  in¬ 
vestigated  promptly  and  the  in¬ 
jured  person  is  shielded. 

“These  aims  could  not  be  fully 
achieved  if  only  disclosure  of 
one’s  proper  name  was  forbidden 
.  .  .  after  all,  a  name  is  but  a 
designation,  and  a  description  is 
frequently  a  more  positive  iden¬ 
tification  than  a  name  ...” 

Whether  or  not  the  defendants 
did  “name”  the  plaintiffs  will  be 
a  factual  issue  to  be  settled  by 
the  trial  court  or  jury. 

• 

On  Liquor  Accounts 

Peter  A.  McDermott  has  been 
appointed  alcoholic  beverage 
representative  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  He  comes  to  the 
newspaper’s  ad  staff  from  Ren- 
field  Importers  Ltd.  where  he 
had  been  sales  manager. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

More  than  100  members  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers  will  come  here 
Oct.  2-5  for  the  conference’s 
17th  annual  meeting. 

Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
heads  the  speakers’  list.  Confer¬ 
ence  members  include  editors, 
editorial  page  editors  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  almost  all  states.  Jour¬ 
nalism  teachers,  wives  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  guests  will  bring 
total  conference  attendance  to 
more  than  150. 

Host  newspapers  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  are  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  the  Times-Union. 
Clifford  E.  Carpenter,  D&C  edi¬ 
tor,  conference  vice-chairman, 
will  take  office  as  1963-64  chair¬ 
man,  succeeding  Millard  C, 
Browne,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Newn.  Mr, 
Carpenter  and  Calvin  Mayne, 
T-U  editorial  page  editors,  are 
program  co-chairmen. 

The  meeting  will  begin  with 
a  tour  of  Midtown  Plaza.- Paul 
Miller,  president  of  Gannett 
Newsnapers,  will  greet  NCEW 
members  at  9  a.m.  Oct.  3. 

Critique  sessions  in  which 
conference  members  analyze  edi¬ 
torial  pages  will  follow.  Partici¬ 
pating  as  guest  experts  will  be 
Dr,  Dexter  Perkins,  historian 
and  author,  on  foreign  policy; 
W.  Allen  Wallis,  president.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester,  on  econom- 
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Montreal 

The  Amalgamated  Lithogra¬ 
phers  of  America  (independent) 
voted  164-16  in  convention  here 
last  week  to  merge  with  the 
International  Photo  Engravers’ 
Union  of  North  America  (AFL- 
CIO)  despite  protests  from  the 
8,000-member  New  York  local 
of  the  lithographers’  union. 

The  lithographers’  union  has 
40,000  members  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  while  the 
photo  engravers  union  has  20,- 
000. 

The  nine  delegates  of  the  New 
York  local  voted  against  the 
merger  after  one  of  them,  Frank 
Gilligan,  said  the  “photo  en¬ 
gravers  have  gone  downhill.”  He 
asked: 

“Will  the  photo  engravers  be 
of  any  use  to  us  in  case  of  a 
fight  with  other  unions  in  the 
graphic  arts?  Why  do  the  photo 
engravers  who  fought  us  for  50 


ics;  Dr.  William  Fullagher, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Ro¬ 
chester  College  of  Education,  on 
education;  Craig  Smith,  direc¬ 
tor,  Rochester  Bureau  of  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Research,  on  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  Dr.  Frank  Mon¬ 
ger,  chairman.  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Maxwell 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  on 
the  presidential  campaign. 

The  pyschological  effect  of 
editorials  on  readers  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  panel  session  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Oren  Baker,  dean 
emeritus  of  Colgate  Rochester 
Divinity  School ;  Dr.  Roy  B. 
Greer,  Rochester  psychiatrist, 
and  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Now- 
lis.  University  of  Rochester 
psychology  professors. 

A  panel  discussion  Oct.  4  will 
review  “Modern  Man’s  Dilemma 
in  an  Age  of  Tension.”  Speakers 
will  explore  the  paradox  of  ever- 
increasing  alcoholism  and  nar¬ 
cotics  addiction,  crime,  divorce, 
mental  hospital  admissions, 
racial  and  religious  tension  in 
an  era  when  opportunities  for 
relaxation  were  never  greater, 
incomes  never  higher  and  labor- 
saving  devices  more  ingenious 
and  plentiful. 

Conference  members  will  visit 
Niagara  Falls  Oct.  5  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  session  in  Canada.  Lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  will  be  Paul  Martin, 
Canada’s  secretary  of  state  for 
external  affairs. 


years  now  want  to  join  us?” 

New  York  delegates  said 
finances  of  the  photo  engravers’ 
union  were  not  as  sound  as  those 
of  the  lithographers  and  that 
there  was  growing  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  the  engravers. 

The  New  York  local  threat¬ 
ened  to  walk  out  of  the  union. 

Kenneth  J.  Brown,  president 
of  the  lithographers,  urged  the 
New  York  local  to  stay  with  the 
union  and  make  the  merger 
work. 

The  name  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  be  the  Lithographers 
and  Photo  Engravers  Interna¬ 
tional  Union.  Mr.  Brown  will 
be  first  president. 

Details  of  the  merger  are  to 
be  worked  out  at  meetings  be¬ 
tween  officers  of  both  unions.  A 
referendum  is  scheduled  Dec.  1. 
• 

Bourbon  Preprint 
Ads  in  87  Papers 

Old  Crow  Distillery  Company 
has  launched  its  biggest  promo¬ 
tional  drive  since  1953  with  the 
first  of  87  full  color  “Stereo” 
newspaper  advertisements. 

Theme  of  the  campaign,  which 
precedes  Old  Crow’s  holiday  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  that  “Versatile,  de¬ 
licious  Old  Crow  makes  any 
drink  taste  better.” 

Six  mixed  bourbon  drinks  are 
pictured  in  the  ads  which  were 
preprinted  at  the  Reynolds 
plants  in  Bellwood,  Va.,  and  St. 
Louis,  on  eight-color  rotogra¬ 
vure  presses.  Use  of  two  print¬ 
ing  locations  cut  shipping  costs 
and  delivery  time  to  the  87 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

Reynolds  printed  more  than 
15,000,000  preprints  and  shipped 
them  in  rolls  from  the  two 
printing  plants  to  newspapers 
in  30  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

• 

‘Pop’  Finlay  Retires; 

Hits  at  Specialists 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

George  “Pop”  Finlay,  65,  has 
retired  after  50  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  For  the  past  11 
years  he  has  been  news  editor 
of  Canadian  Press  here.  He 
joined  the  Western  Associated 
Press,  forerunner  of  CP,  as  a 
boy  after  a  month  with  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

“Pop”  said  there  are  too  many 
specialists  in  the  modem  news¬ 
paper  field  and  he  also  claims 
newsmen  today  lack  the  stamina, 
initiative  and  drinking  ability 
of  newspapermen  of  the  past. 
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Newspapers’  Editorials 
To  Be  Psycho-Analyzed 


4  More  to  Testify 
On  Wire  Rate  Hike 


Washington 

At  least  four  more  representa¬ 
tives  of  press  agencies  will  be 
heard  before  Hearing  Examiner 
Forrest  L.  McClenning  closes 
the  record  on  the  inquiry  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  into  the  effect  that  high¬ 
er  telegraph  line  charges  would 
have  on  the  news  business. 

Mr.  McClenning  has  set  an¬ 
other  day.  Sept.  25,  for  the  cross- 
examination  of  four  press  wit¬ 
nesses.  They  are  Admiral  (Ret.) 
Robert  L.  Dennison  and  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  McHugh,  both  of  the 
Copley  Press;  Rex  Barley  of  the 
Lo8  Angeles  Times,  and  Alfred 
Friendly  of  the  Washington 
Post,  All  are  engaged  in  syndi¬ 
cate  distribution  of  news  and 
features. 

In  the  second  half  of  last 
week’s  hearing  (E&P,  Sept.  14), 
spokesmen  for  several  press 
agencies  continued  to  testify 
along  the  theme  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  of  expense  in  wire 
costs  would  impair  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  news  in  some  manner. 

The  FCC  is  considering  wheth¬ 
er  tariffs  filed  by  the  Western 
Union  Co.  and  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  increas¬ 
ing  charges  for  leased  ser\’ices, 
should  be  made  effective.  The 
boosts  were  suspended  last  May. 

Three  executives  of  United 
Press  International  drew  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  curtailed  service  which 
would  result  from  the  imposition 
of  about  $627,648  in  additional 
annual  costs. 

Customers  Affected 

Harry  R.  Flory,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  communications  for  UPI, 
said  this  would  be  the  single 
largest  increase  in  costs  in 
UPI’s  history  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pass  much  of  the 


hike  on  to  customers.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  pass  on  the  en¬ 
tire  amount,  he  said. 

Roderick  W.  Beaton,  general 
business  manager  of  UPI,  said 
no  exact  determination  has  been 
made  of  how  the  burden  would 
be  spread. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how  the  in¬ 
crease  would  be  distributed 
among  our  clients,”  he  testified, 
“or  even  that  this  would  be  done. 

“We  definitely  could  not  pro¬ 
rate  the  increase  across  the 
board  to  our  clients.” 

However,  he  said  he  believed 
a  rate  increase  granted  to 
A.T.&T.  by  the  FCC  in  1958  was 
“largely  passed  on  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  along  w’ith  a  decrease 
in  telephotograph  rates  which 
was  approved  at  the  same  time.” 

Mr.  Beaton  also  cited  the  1958 
rate  increase  as  an  example  of 
how  such  hikes  lead  to  cancella¬ 
tions  of  sendee  by  some  sub¬ 
scribers.  He  said  that  higher 
charges  passed  on  to  subscribers 
by  UPI  in  1960  to  offset  in¬ 
creased  labor  costs  resulted  in  a 
bulge  of  cancellations.  In  1959, 
he  said,  UPI  received  420  cancel¬ 
lations.  The  number  jumped  to 
537  after  the  rate  hike. 

Frank  Tremaine,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  general  newspic- 
tures  manager,  supported  testi¬ 
mony  that  rate  increases  force 
some  clients  to  discontinue  ser\’- 
ice  if  the  hike  is  passed  on. 

Might  Cut  Staff 

Beaton  and  Flory  agreed  that 
whatever  portion  of  an  increase 
could  not  be  absorbed  by  UPI  in 
some  other  way  would  have  to 
be  passed  on  to  clients. 

“That  portion  which  w’e  have 
to  assess — we  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  avoid  everything  we 
can — will  be  assessed  against  do¬ 
mestic  clients,”  Mr.  Beaton  said. 

Mr.  Flory  said  any  portion  of 
the  increased  costs  which  was 
assessed  against  UPI’s  editorial 
department  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  a  reduction  in  editorial 
staff. 

“Certainly  if  this  happened  it 
would  mean  impairment  of  the 
(dissemination  of)  news,”  Mr, 
Flory  said. 

Under  questioning  by  FCC  at¬ 
torney  John  Lothschuetz,  Mr. 
Flory  said  UPI  would  be  op¬ 
posed  to  any  government  sub¬ 
sidy. 

The  FCC  attorney  noted  that 
Flory  had  compared  news  agen¬ 
cies’  need  for  telegraph  wires  to 
railroad’s  need  for  tracks.  He 
recalled  that  the  government  at 


times  had  subsidized  railroads, 
airlines  and  other  public  trans¬ 
portation  agencies. 

He  asked  if  UPI  and  other 
news  agencies  would  be  willing 
to  accept  similar  subsidies. 

“UPI  would  be  opposed  to  any 
government  subsidy,”  Mr.  Flory 
said.  “We  definitely  do  not  want 
a  subsidy.” 

James  Hennessey,  business 
manager  of  United  Features 
Syndicate,  and  Jack  H.  Lock¬ 
hart,  assistant  general  editorial 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  gave  details  of  how 
they  utilize  leased  telegraph 
wires  in  their  operations. 

Sees  Quality  Impaired 

Six  other  newspaper  industry 
officials  agreed  that  a  i)roposed 
increase  in  rates  would  impair 
dissemination  of  news. 

The  officials  who  testified  were 
John  Cowles  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune] 
Everett  Walker,  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate;  Henry  J.  Leader,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press  and  Observer  Dispatch] 
Philip  Hochstein,  president  of 
Advance  News  Service;  Law¬ 
rence  S.  Fanning,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  also  in  charge  of  its  foreign 
news  service;  and  Thomas  N. 
Bums,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Serv¬ 
ice. 

“If  wire  services  are  faced 
with  these  increased  costs,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  have  to  cut  back 
on  the  quality  of  their  service 
or  pass  on  to  their  subscribers 
the  burden  of  these  increased 
costs,”  Mr.  Cowles  said. 

If  the  first  alternative  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  he  said,  “it  would  make 
them  (wire  services)  less  valu¬ 
able  to  newspapers,”  If  the  sec¬ 
ond  alternative  is  accepted,  it 
would  mean  “many  subscriters 
would  have  to  review  what  they 
could  afford.” 

“Curtailment  of  any  news 
service  would  impair  our  ability 
to  disseminate  news,”  Mr. 
Cowles  said. 

Mr.  Walker  said  any  increase 
in  wire  chargees  for  press  users 
would  result  in  “a  decrease  in 
the  quality  of  supplemental 
news  dissemination  or  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  who  can 
afford  to  subscribe  to  supple¬ 
mental  services,  or  both.” 

Can’t  Afford  2  Services 

Mr.  Leader  said  it  was  “clear 
that  news  wire  services  could 
not  be  expected  to  absorb  an  in¬ 
crease  of  this  magnitude.” 

He  said  it  was  desirable  for  a 
newspaper  to  have  two  news 
services  but  “a  number  of  small 
newspapers  in  New  York  can’t 
afford  two.” 


“And  this  becomes  more  im. 
possible  as  costs  go  up,”  he  akL 
“This  happened  to  me  last  fiU, 

It  was  strictly  an  economic  de¬ 
cision.” 

Mr.  Bums  was  asked  whether 
the  Chicago  Tribune  would  dis¬ 
continue  its  news  ser  vice  if  the 
rate  increase  was  applied  to 
press  users. 

“I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
make  that  decision  but  I  don't 
feel  our  directors  would  stand 
for  further  increases  in  the  loss" 
at  which  the  service  already  is 
operating,  he  said. 

“I  don’t  think  our  subscribers 
would  be  willing  to  pay  more 
for  the  service,”  he  added.  “Some 
of  them  have  already  dropped 
the  service  because  of  costs.” 

Both  Fanning  and  Hochstein 
echoed  essentially  the  same 
sentiments. 

• 

2  Ottawa  Bureau 
Veterans  Honored 

Ottawa 

The  Parliamentary  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  paid  a  special  tribute  to 
two  retiring  journalists  recent- 

ly- 

Engraved  pewter  steins  were 
presented  to  Norman  M.  Ma^ 
Leod,  64,  and  Arthur  J.  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  65,  both  members  of  the 
Gallery  since  1927. 

Mr.  McLeod  has  been  chief 
Ottawa  correspondent  and  av  i 
sistant  general  manager  of  Brit¬ 
ish  United  Press.  Mr.  McKenna 
was  Ottawa  correspondent  for 
Canadian  Dow  Jones  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  stein  also  was  presented  to 
Clyde  R.  Blackburn,  a  wartime 
president  of  the  Gallery  and  a 
former  Ottawa  bureau  chief  for 
the  Canadian  Press.  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn  now  is  public  information 
officer  for  the  1967  centennial 
administration. 

• 

Executives  Shifted 
On  Scripps  Papers 

Oregon  City,  Ore. 

Appointment  of  Pete  King, 
advertising  manager  of  the  On- 
gon  City  Enterprise  Courier  the 
past  15  years,  as  publisher  rf 
the  paper  has  been  announced 
by  Duane  Hagadone,  president 
of  the  Enterprise-Courier  Co. 

Mr.  King  succeeds  Bob  Paulos, 
who  will  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hawaii  State  News¬ 
papers,  Honolulu.  Both  com¬ 
panies  are  affiliated  with  the 
Scripps  League  Newspapers. 

• 

Large  Ads  for  Cliivas 

Newspapers  in  12  cities  in  the  i 
east,  southwest,  and  midw^ 
are  being  used  by  General  Wine 
and  Spirits  Co.  for  Chivas  Be- 
gal,  12-year-old  Scotch.  The  a^ 
count  is  handled  by  Doyle  Dan* 
Bernbach  Inc. 
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College  Uses  Newspapers 
For  English  Experiment 


‘Help  David’ 

Appeal  Goes 
Beyond  Goal 

Abilene,  Texas 

How  does  a  newspaper  turn 
off  the  money  its  readers  keep 
pouring  out  in  response  to  one 
published  appeal  for  a  special 
charity? 

This  l)ecame  a  problem  after 
the  Refiector-Clironicle  decided 
to  sponsor  a  “Help  Little  David” 
fund  for  the  family  of  David 
Rector,  6-year  old  boy  suffering 
from  a  rare  disease. 

The  paper  asked  for  $800  and 
got  more  than  $2,000. 

The  most  appealing  factors 
were  a  photograph  of  smiling 
David  (with  a  missing  front 
tooth)  despite  the  fact  he  was  in 
the  hospital  for  the  20th  time, 
and  that  his  parents  had  never 
asked  for  help  although  the 
father  has  only  a  modest  paying 
job  at  a  flour  mill.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  of  his  take- 
home  pay  has  been  going  for 
medical  and  drug  bills. 

The  Reflector-Chronicle 
learned  of  the  situation  and  a 
reporter  spent  most  of  two  days 
checking  it  out  from  all  angles. 

The  family  had  a  high  rating  in 
every  respect;  doctors  and  hos¬ 
pitals  confirmed  all  medical  re¬ 
ports. 

The  doctors  said  what  David 
needed  most  to  save  his  life  and 
possible  cure  was  a  type  of 
machine  known  as  a  “Bird  Ma¬ 
chine” — somewhat  like  an  iron 
lung. 

The  story  about  David’s  con¬ 
dition  and  needs  stated  the 
Reflector-Chronicle  would  serve 
as  a  collection  center.  This  was 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  Fri¬ 
day  edition  reported  nearly 
$500,  the  Saturday  headline 
was  “Little  David  Fund”  passes 
$1,000,  Monday  it  was  over 
$1,500  and  Tuesday  the  paper 
suggested  contributions  be  dis¬ 
continued  because: 

“The  objective  was  not  to  see 
how  much  money  could  be 
raised.” 

Still,  money  continued  to 
come  in.  A  reporter  took  $10  to 
buy  David  and  his  little  sister 
some  toys.  No  merchant  would 
sell  them.  They  were  all  do¬ 
nated,  or  sold  at  cost. 

A  committee  was  set  up  to 
administer  the  funds.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  druggist,  a  doctor  and 
the  Reflector-Chronicle’s  editor, 

Henry  R.  Jameson. 

The  Bird  Machine  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  David’s  room  the  third 
day.  The  remainder  of  the  fund 
will  be  used  for  medical  care. 
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York,  Pa. 

With  the  help  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  York  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  here  is  presenting  a  news¬ 
paper  project  for  the  college 
freshman  under-achiever  in 
English. 

Members  of  the  class  will  be 
selected  on  a  basis  of  I.Q.’s, 
high  school  records,  and  Cooper¬ 
ative  College  English  'Test 
scores,  on  assumption  that  they 
have  the  potential,  but  that  they 
have  not  attained  average  aca¬ 
demic  success  in  English  in  their 
secondary  school  experience. 

Instead  of  the  remedial  gram¬ 
mar  review,  these  students  will 
study  daily  newspapers  for  six 
weeks  with  emphasis  upon  read¬ 
ing  and  writing. 

To  prove  whether  this  jour¬ 
nalism  approach  is  helpful  for 
the  under-achiever,  a  class  with 
matched  I.Q.’s,  records  and 
scores  will  take  the  regular 
English  review  course.  At  the 

Thrift  Editorials 
In  3  Dailies  Cited 

Chicago 

Three  editorials  on  thrift 
were  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  for  awards  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Thrift  Committee. 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily, 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette,  and  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic  and 
Herald,  will  receive  bronze 
plaques  mounted  on  mahogany. 

Leo  V.  Gannon,  Green  Day, 
and  A1  Klass,  Brooklyn,  both 
wrote  on  the  topic,  “Thrift 
Leads  To  Good  Living.”  Charles 
F.  Massey,  Yakima,  entitled  his 
editorial,  “J.F.K.  Observes 
Thrift  Week  By  Boosting  Na¬ 
tion’s  Spending.” 

• 

Martin’s  Launches 
$500,000  Ad  Drive 

McKesson  &  Robbins  has  be¬ 
gun  a  90-day  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  exclusively  in  newspapers 
for  Martin’s  Original  V.V.O. 
Scotch. 

Advertising  copy,  created  and 
placed  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhjardt, 
begins  with  full  pages  and 
breaks  down  to  500  and  250 
lines.  Text  says  that  henceforth 
Martin’s  V.V.O.  sold  in  this 
country  will  be  eight  years  old. 

First  copy  appeared  in  New 
York  newspapers  this  week. 
John  J.  Bertrand,  executive 
vicepresident  of  McK&R,  said 
ads  will  be  scheduled  market  by 
market  across  the  country. 


end  of  the  courses,  lx)th  classes 
will  take  the  same  final  examin¬ 
ation  in  reading  and  writing. 

PNPA  is  providing  lecturer- 
consultants.  They  are:  Daniel 
L.  Cherry,  editor,  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  for  the  feature 
article;  Ted  Gress,  executive 
news  editor,  Lebanon  Daily 
News,  for  the  news  story;  Don¬ 
ald  P.  Keith,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Easton  Express,  for  the 
editorial;  and  Paul  B.  Beers, 
columnist,  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News,  for  the  column. 

This  course  was  planned  by 
the  English  Department.  Miss 
Helen  McNitt  is  the  instructor. 


Don  Cole  Retires 
As  Info  Specialist 

Washington 

Donald  P.  Cole,  public  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  for  the  past  eight  and  one 
half  years,  has  retired  from  the 
Government  after  more  than  17 
years  of  service. 

Mr.  Cole,  a  native  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Mass.,  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  New 
England  newsman  for  20  years, 
was  formerly  associated  with  the 
War  Department,  Office  of  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Treasury  Department, 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  and 
the  Agriculture  Department’s 
Research  Laboratory. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DIAL.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Buyins?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL  I 


OONFTDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


IT’S  NOT  niE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pieasant,  Michigan 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  ^utheast  write  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big — none  too  small.  Fiter- 
prising  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  become  publishers.  Your 
confidence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala, 


PERSONAL  ATTEN'nON  to  each  in¬ 
quiry  and  listing.  Expert  appraisals  and 
digests 

Johnson  &  Lynch,  Newspaper  Brokers 
Newfield,  N.Y.  Ph.  LN  4-7778 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  Rural  Exclusive  Weekly. 
Above-average  plant.  $96,000  gross, 
$26,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 

A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brokers,  2234 

B.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

CLEAN.  SOUND,  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  $S6M:  Mich.  $31M ;  Ind.  $235M; 
Minn.  $78M;  Colo.  $70M;  New  Eng. 
$126M ;  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Ks. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

COMBINATION  New»paper-Web  Off¬ 
set  Printing  Center.  Complete,  Modern, 
with  established  group  of  publication 
customers,  plus  semi-weekly  with  daily 
potential.  Gross  near  half  million,  with 
consistent  growth  record.  Central  loca¬ 
tion  in  South  Elast.  Terms.  Write  Box 
373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Daily  in  choice  western  county 
seat;  iOO  miles  from  metro- 
t>olitan  City ;  3250,000  gross, 
profitable;  owner  advancing  to 
larger  daily.  $90,000  down.  Box 
369,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

MID-WEST  WEEKLY,  Offers  chance 
of  consolidation  to  aggressive  new  pub¬ 
lisher.  Down  payment  $11,500.  l^ry 
Towe  Agency,  472  Fletcher,  Winter 
Park,  Fla. 

PA.  WEEKLY  in  growing  suburbs  with 
job  shop,  bldg.,  gross  $47M.  Price 
$30M.  Box  414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


6.000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in 
County  Seat,  cultural  shopping  center 
college  town.  Box  378,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li^er. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

ATTRACTIVE  CALIF.  WHSIKLY 
Central  Location,  city  over  10,000,  ex¬ 
clusive  held,  gross  $114M,  price  $210M, 
29^.^  dn.  Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  625  E. 
Main,  Mesa,  Aris,  Affiliate  of  W,  H. 
Leynse,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Business  Opportunities 


$8.000-$16,000  CAPITAL  NEEDED  by 
Editor  with  option  on  profitable  Florida 
Gulf  Coast  Weekly.  Consider  silent  or 
active  iiartner.  Kve-year  payoff  plus 
dividends,  capital  gains  expected.  Box 
421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Consultants 


S  Y  STEMS-RATES-PROMOTION  S 
No  “magic  formulas"  .  .  .  Just  hard 
work  to  solve  your  partciular  problem. 
Medium-Small  Dailies  and  Weeklies. 
CLASSIFIED  UNUMITED 
2181  Wisconsin.  Eugene,  Oregon 
Phone  343-OTOO 


HANDY  FILLEIRS,  printed  copy — save 
time— money,  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  EVancisco. 


Joh  Printing 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitm. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  comp<»ition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6668,  or  write 
Box  982,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRINT  IT  IN  FLORIDA 
Fast  web  offset  at  Newspress  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg  33731 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  on  our 
4-unit  Goss  Suburban  Rotary  Offset 
Press.  Newspapers  or  flyers.  Color  any 
page.  Exact  register.  Standard  Ptg.  & 
Pub.  Co..  107  W.  Main  St,  Carrollton, 
Ohio  Phone  627-2129. 


I  EQUIPMENT  MART 

I  Composing  Room 


INTERTYPES 

MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  A  4/14 
mags. — 4  Molds 

MODEIL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  A  2/71 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  k 
2/34  mags. — 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machins  — 
3/72  mags. — 4  Molds 

LINOTYPES 

MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  HssA 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  A  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  A  4/14 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowsn, 
Electric  Pots.  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4tM 


TTS — 4  New  multi-face  lerf orators,  is 
original  factory  crates,  with  aeess- 
sories.  Ben  Shulman  Associates,  $0  E. 
42nd  St,,  New  York-17,  N.  Y,  OXford 
7-4590. 


L.  A  B.  HEIAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  nuui 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.U. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature 

L.  A  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 

TWO  MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  HA- 
CHINES  with  Mohr  Lino  Saws,  Solid 
30  em  Liners,  Elect  metal  pots,  sir 
blowers.  Three  90  channel  magaiisM. 
The  Evening  Star  Newspaper  (>>.— Ind 
A  Virginia  Ave..  S.E.  Waahiagtoo, 
D.C.  20003.  Purchasing  Dept  Pboai 
Lincoln  3-5000  EIxt  234. 


TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT— Modtl 
14.  quadder,  11  mags,  40  fonts,  Vande^ 
cook  EJtch  Press,  saw — many  extras. 
Cadell  Typesetting.  14626  Dante  Avt., 
Dolton,  III. 

Material  for  Sale 


1  Press  Engineers 

FOR  SALE :  4-Pocket  McCain  _  E-ll 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 

1  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
i  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

55-59  Fourth  Street 

1  Brooklyn  31,  New  York 

JAckson  2-6105 

chanical  and  vacuum  openers.  Vacuum 
and  pressure  pumps  with  motors.  He* 
Cain  stuffer  delivery.  In  excellent  eon. 
dition.  Can  be  seen  anytime.  Prioid 
for  quick  sale. 

THE  CAI.L  A  POST 

1949  E.  105  St.. 

Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

j  Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 

Co.,  Inc. 

RBCORDAK  FILM  READER,  model  a 
Excellent  condition.  $600.  Contist: 
Executive  Office,  Asbury  Park  Pim 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

Perforator  Tape 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 

AND  PROCESSING 

1  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

PERFORATOR  TAP&TTS  A  FRIDBt 

8*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  A  Economf  j 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 

P.O.  Box  12256,  St,  Petersburg,  Ha 

I  EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 

\  MODEL  31  AND  COMET  LINO’S,  10 
I  fonts  lino  mats,  each  in  magaxine; 

I  Goss  45-C  mat  roller ;  Elrod  with  12 
molds;  Full  page  Basykaster;  Nolan  1 
I  ton  furnEu;e  with  water  cooled  molds; 

galley  cabinets,  saws,  turtles,  stereo 
,  chases.  Will  sell  all.  plus  many  other 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  PRESS 
Length  paper  pages,  22%* 

2  Units.  4  pages  wide 
64  Tabloid  pages  collect 
1  Folder 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESS  BARGAIN 


To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


1  miscellaneous  composing  and  stereo  32-PAGE  GOSS  single-width  #lMi 
^  items  for  $16,000  cash,  or  will  sell  with  2  Capco  portable  fountains  isf 
.  ,  ,  ,  i-j-i  ^  separately.  Mr.  Lambert,  Harvey.  Illi-  Hess  A  Barker  quarter  folder.  I<hsl 

Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  g  nois  Tribune.  Area  Code  312  EDison  for  publication  and  circular  printisf 

m  3-0564.  as  well  as  small  daily  production.  Illc 

Times  Till  Forbidden  - - Journal.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

.  xtiiies  .  xiii  1  _  qROER  CHASE  CONVERSION  BARS  NOW - 

3  and  be  ready  for  October  change  over.  DUPLEX  MODEL  A,  #1530,  contiss- 
g  i  4-pica  Filler  Bars  only  $4.50  plain,  ously  under  Goss  maintenance  contrseb 
3  '  $6.00  with  bolster.  Wider  sizes  ac-  excellent  condition,  18  chases  plus  dos- 
PUILISHER  s  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  New  York.  10022  |  '  cordingly.  Made  of  j.m.  Duralumin  Base  ble  truck.  rubl«r  form  rollers.  ^ 

5  ,  metal.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper  Produc*  in  operation  daily  until  chani^e  to  ofM 


PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  New  York.  10022  £ 


tion  Outfitter*  560  Elastland,  Berea* 
Ohio. 


Nov.  1.  Franklin  Yates,  Times*Gaxettli 
Shelbyville*  Tenn. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  21,  1»3 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Profseg  &  Machinery 

HOE  PRESSES 
223/4"  Cut-off 
in  daily  use 
FOR  SALE 

immediately 

Available  for  removal  duritiK  month 
of  November. 

4-unit  double  folder 
web  fed  four  page 
wide  press. 

Roller  bearinffs.  Press  built  in  1934. 
Excellent  condition. 

GOOD  PRICE. 

Also 

Two  3-unit  presses 
with  double  folders, 
web  fed,  four  page  wide. 

Built  in  1924. 

CAN  BE  CONVERTED  TO 
ONE  LEVEL  OPERATION. 
Amazingly  good  price. 

A.C.  drives,  rollers,  spare  parts, 
color  fountains  with  each  press. 
Call  or  write: 

Frank  Daniels 
General  Manager 

The  News  and  Observer 
Publishing  Co. 

Box  191,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Area  Code  919,  TEmple  2-4411 


GOSS  two-unit  32  page  press  No.  1308. 
Sheet  cut  22%",  complete  with  twin 
formers  and  folders,  end  roil  feed.  Also 
Goss  heavy  duty  Cat.  45W  mat  roller, 
Sta-Hi  master  mat  former  K-6-41,  Hoe 
metal  furnace,  both  curved  and  flat 
casters,  turtles  and  stereotype  chases. 
Price  sharply  reduced  for  a  quick  cash 
package  deal.  Building  in  Chicago 
most  be  vacated. 


TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS.  INC. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 


6-UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

43  mge  capacity,  1  color  cylinder.  Floor 
level  operation  with  end-roll  stands. 
Initial  installation  6  units  January 
19(1.  6th  unit  and  color  cylinder  in¬ 
stalled  late  1956.  Maximum  speed  40,- 
000  IPH.  GE  press  controls.  100  hp 
motor.  22%"  cut-off.  Available  Fall. 
1964.  If  interested  contact  Harold 
Schlotthauer,  The  Times,  Stm  Mateo. 
California. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  HEADLINER 

4  Units 

2-Color  Cylinders 
Floor  Feed 

Double  Delivery  Folder 
2234"  Cutoff 
Installed  Less 
Than  7  Years 
$300,000 

Available  Fall  of  '64 

Write  Box  345 
C/o  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Presses  &  Machinery 

scon  PRESS— 223/4 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  3- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


24-PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
2  to  1  Model,  Serial  #  T  433,  Mfg.  1928 

New  8-page  deck  and  new  fully  auto- 
matic  C-H  Drive  added  in  1966. 

Reversing  Couple — Balloon  Former 

Stereotype  Equipment  Includes: 

3500#  Duplex  Furnace,  EHectric  Heat, 
Pump  and  Spout  Vacuum  casting  box 
(1950),  finishing  machine,  centrifugal 
scorcher,  chipping  block  and  curved 
router.  Sta-Hi  Mat  Former.  Mat  Roller 
Optional. 

This  equipment  available  April  1964. 
Can  be  seen  in  daily  oi>eration. 

DECATUR  DAILY 

Decatur,  Alabama 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions.  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  September  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


MUST  HAVE  ROOM  I  Our  AB  Duplex 
reduced  to  $4,000  for  immediate  sale: 
8-pages,  prints  two  ways,  half  and 
quarter  fold.  Appraised  at  $5,900.  Has 
$1,000  color  deck  and  $400  two-roll 
attachment,  complete  set  rubber  rollers, 
extra  set  form  rollers  never  on  press, 
20-page  chasea,  one  double  truck  chase, 
clampa,  etc.,  other  extras.  On  main 
floor — easy  to  move.  Can  bo  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Phone  Area  Code  606,  962-6271, 
or  write:  Brookings  Registw,  Brook¬ 
ings,  South  Dakota. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  12-page.  2  to  1 
model.  No.  140,  with  half  and  quarter 
pa^  folder,  color  register.  Must  vacate 
building.  Easy  to  dismantle  and  re¬ 
move.  Crating  furnished.  Mat  roller 
and  stereo  included.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Don’t  pass  up  this  dandy  press. 
All  for  $25,000.  The  El  Dorado  Times, 
El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


FOTOSETTER 

(Like  New) 

18  Fonts  Matrices 
(List  on  request) 

I  I  Magazines 
Extra  Parts 
All  Like  NEW 
ONLY  $15,000 
P.  O.  Box  277 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 


editor  sc  publisher  for  September  21,  1963 


Preste*  &  Machinery 

GOSS  PRESS  j 

Double  Octuple  | 

Anti-Friction  MocJel  ! 
ROP  COLOR  i 

8  Roller  Bearing  Units 
2  Single,  2  Double  Reverse 
2  Colortrol  Half  Decks  i 

1  Color  Arrangement  j 

2  Plate  &  1  Blanket  Cyl.  ' 

2  Double  Folders  22%" 

3-96  &  1-112  page  folders 
Balloon  Former-Bay  Window  ^ 

8  Reels,  Tensions.  Pasters 
2  200  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Exclusive 

Sales  Representatives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

16-Page  Goss  Deck-A-Tube 
16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2  to  1  Tubular 
12-Page  Duplex  Tubular 
10/20-Page  Goss  Straightline  with  color 
deck  21*A*  cut-off 
Duplex  &  Goss  flat  bed  presses 
4-Unit  Vanguard  Offset  press 
2-Unit  Thatcher  Offset  press 
Mat  rollers — light — medium — heavy 
Pony  autoplate  22%"  cut-off 
Pony  autoplate  23Vk"  cut-off 
Autoplate  chases  23A" 

■  .  -  - - 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J,  OX.  6-5468  N.Y. 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

16-Page  ^  and  %  folder — 2  color  pans, 
compensators,  side  lay  register — 50 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive — complete  stereo 
— available  now ! 

All  New  1953 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17  OXford  7-4690 

GOSS  Suburban  Webb  Offset  News¬ 
paper  Press.  4-units;  16  pages;  Folder 
in  renter.  In  excellent  condition. 
Samples  of  work  on  request.  Can  be 
seen  anytime. 

THE  CALL  &  POST 
1949  E.  106  St.. 

Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

CCLE  FCLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth.  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Call;  CE  6-8841 

GOSS  PRESS 

Length  paper  page,  23-9/16" 

4  Units.  2  pages  wide 
64  Pages  tabloid  collect 
Spot  color 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

2  GOSS  UNITS 

Eiach  with  color  cylinder,  23A"  cut-off; 
also  regular  units. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

GOSS  Model  “B”  Duplex  8-page  flat¬ 
bed  press.  Excellent  condition.  $5,200. 
Gazette  ^blishing,  Wincheeter,  Indi¬ 
ana. 

TWO-UNIT,  38*  VANGUARD  Offset 
Web  Press.  Excellent  condition.  Can 
be  seen  running.  Benson  Ptg.  Co..  Box 
142,  Channelview,  Tex. 


Stereotype 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  23  A'  cut-off, 
A"  thick  plates  Now  available.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

Almost  new  wood  Autoi>ony-Autoplate 
Stereotype  plate  casting  machine— 
22%"  Cut-Off.  Available  November. 
Casts  2  Vi  plates  per  minute.  Only  four 
years  old.  Being  sold  due  to  change  in 
cut-off.  Only  $20,000.  As  is.  Where  is. 
Call  or  write:  Frank  Daniels,  General 
Manager,  The  News  and  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Box  191,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Area  Code  919,  TEmple  2-4411. 

fF anted  to  Buy 

2  C'APCO  PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAINS 
1  left-handed ;  1  right-handed. 
News,  P.  O.  Drawer  1,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


16  PAGE  SBMI-UNIT  HOE  or  Goes 
22%"  cut-off.  Need  an  add’l.  unit.  Write 
Publisher,  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O. 
Box  937,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

HELP  W/kNTED 
Administrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  able  to  co¬ 
ordinate  advertising,  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Must  be  ingenious.  Lo¬ 
cation  20  minutes  away  from  Man¬ 
hattan.  Replies  treated  confidentially. 
State  salary  requirement.  Palisades 
Publishers,  Inc.,  No.  Dean  St..  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST  WANTED  specializing 
in  children's  situation  humor.  Must  be 
clever,  modern.  For  daily,  single  panel 
feature.  Submit  samples  to:  Award 
Productions.  Inc..  1123  North  Eutaw 
St..  Baltimore-1,  Maryland. 

Display  Advertising 

nXJRIDA  DAILY  needs  experienced 
ad  salesman  adept  in  special  promotions 
with  ability  to  step-up  regular  accounts. 
Attractive  salary  and  bonus.  Send 
resume,  references,  photo  to  Box  383, 
EMitor  Sc  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  young  college- 
trained  or  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man  in  North  Dakota's  liveliest,  fastest 
growing,  oil-booming  city  where  pleas¬ 
ant,  friendly  living  adds  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  working  on  a  progressive  daily 
newspaper.  Good  salary  and  bonuses. 
Reference*,  full  background.  Write 
Walter  Wick,  Williston  Daily  Herald, 
Williston,  North  Dakota. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY!  young 
retail  salesman:  minimum  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  good  on  Isyout  and  coi>y ; 
knows  merchandising.  Begin  $130  a 
week  plus  bonus.  Experienced  classifled 
salesman  begin  at  $126  a  week  plus 
bonus.  Good  growth  opportunity  in  ex¬ 
ploding  area.  Send  complete  education, 
experience,  references,  photo,  air  mail 
to:  Bill  Heller,  Daily  News,  Indio, 
California, 

ADVERTISING  SALES  OPPORTU¬ 
NITY!  One  of  New  England’s  leading 
dailies  has  an  opening  on  Retail  staff 
for  young  man  with  Retail,  Classified- 
Display,  or  National  department  expe¬ 
rience,  Must  have  proven  sales  record, 
copy  and  layout  ability.  Ebccellent 
working  conditions,  paid  hospital  plan, 
pension  plan,  other  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  452,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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elp  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTit 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  offers  a  chal- 
lensinK  oportupnity  for  a  young  man, 
25  to  S5,  with  newspaper  space  sales 
experience. 

College  background  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  succei^  a  requisite. 

WRITE  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL, 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS, 
Detroit,  Michigan  45231,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  experience. 

ENERGETIC  YOUNG  COMER  wanted 
as  Adv.  Mgr.  for  5,000  circ.  Indiana 
daily.  Salary  $120  we^ly  with  in¬ 
centive  and  profit  sharing.  Present 
man  moving  up.  Write  fully  education, 
experience,  references.  Box  438,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

IMMEDIATE  OPB2SIING  16.000  DAILY. 
Minimum  3-5  year.s’  experience.  Good 
on  layout  and  copy.  Join  young,  con¬ 
genial,  creative  staff  on  a  newspaper 
that’s  the  linage  leader  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  group  in  North  Central  Illinois. 
Salary  and  commission.  Send  resume 
to:  L.  A.  Lesniak,  Daily  News-Tribune, 
LaSalle.  Illinois. 

TOP-QUALITY  FIVE-FIGURE  Di^lay 
Salesman  to  call  on  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  new  prospects  in  combined 
territory  of  Mich.,  northern  Ind.,  and 
northern  Ohio.  Call  on  Publishers  and 
School  Officials  plus  sell  space  for  a 
variety  of  dailies.  Send  resume  and 
salary  needs  to  Box  422,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUTHFUL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
strong  on  layout  as  well  as  sales  for 
5-M  daily.  One  year  experience  suffi¬ 
cient.  Pleasant  community,  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Paul  Stanfield,  Daily 
Reporter,  Spencer.  Iowa. 

Editorial 

DESKHAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  ccg>y  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  222,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  and  REPORTERS  for  award¬ 
winning,  fast  growing  weekly.  Hen 
and  women  with  high  standaids  and 
calMicity  for  hard  work.  Top  career 
I>ay  accordingly.  Write  fully,  enclose 
photo.  Publisher,  Times-Hirror,  Lees¬ 
burg.  Va. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  Assistant  on  Zone 
5  daily  of  30,000  plus.  Duties:  Local 
coverage,  heavy  on  high  schools,  plus 
handling  wire.  headlines  features. 
Must  be  able  handle  desk  alone  when 
necessary,  type:  know  sports  well. 
College  preferred.  Mail  clips,  etc.  Box 
348,  Editor  &  Publi.<:her. 

WANTED :  Newsman  for  courthouse- 
city  beat.  Prefer  someone  in  Zone  6 
with  an  inclination  and  feeling  for 
local  news  coverage.  Good  chance  for 
a  weekly  reporter  who  wants  to  move 
up.  Write  to:  Managing  Editor,  Pekin 
Times,  Pekin.  III. 

CAPITAL  CITY  A.M.  needs  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  with  at  least  S  years’ 
solid  experience.  The  man  we  want  is 
bright,  with  ability  to  meet  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  reporting,  writing.  Box  385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  Sanitary  En¬ 
gineering  Publication  located  in  N.Y.C. 
Box  380,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FEATURE  WRITER-PHO’rOGRAPHER 
for  top  14,000  upstate  Illinois  daily. 
Phone  or  write:  James  Fender,  Re¬ 
publican-Times,  Ottawa,  III. 


OPENING  AVAILABLE  for  general 
reporter  on  long-established  sole  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Midwestern  community 
of  over  100,000.  Experience,  maturity 
and  writing  ability  could  outweigh 
consideration  of  age.  Desire  individual 
who  has  kept  up  with  modern  trends 
in  reporting.  Steady  and  permanent 
type  position.  Generous  company-paid 
bmiefits  program.  Send  complete  resume 
of  experience,  education,  personal  data 
and  salary  requirement.  All  replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Do  not 
apply  unless  your  background  will 
withstand  the  most  searching  investi¬ 
gation.  Box  418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Aggressive  paper  in  coastal  city  (chart 
area  4)  has  opening  for  reporter  with 
at  least  2  years  experience.  Salary 
$100-up  based  on  experience.  Excellent 
pension  and  insurance  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  400,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  2  or  more  years  ex¬ 
perience  for  morning  daily  —  36,000 
circulation.  Five-day  week,  excellent 
working  conditions  and  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  in  complete  confidence. 
Larry  P.  Baumann.  Personnel  Mgr., 
Intelligencer  Journal,  8  W.  King  St.. 
Lancaster.  Pa. 


COLLEGE  MAN  with  some  experience 
for  general  assignment  on  wide-awake 
New  Elngland  daily.  A  chance  to  grow. 
Box  419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  male,  experienced,  for 
growing  New  Jersey  daily — 50,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Starting  salary  $135.60. 
Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  342,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR- REPORTEIR  for  bright, 
modem  group  of  suburban  weeklies  in 
central  New  Jersey.  Right  person  will 
step  in  and  cover  municii>al  affairs, 
write  features,  edit  and  layout  new 
edition  of  long-established  paper.  Inter¬ 
esting  opportunity  with  growing 
organization.  Box  363,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOLID  FUTURE  offered  soundly 
trained  new8pai>erman  taking  over  state 
editorship  of  30,000  midwestera  daily. 
Must  effectively  employ  services  of  40 
steingers,  do  copy  reading,  write  heads, 
dig  out  features,  use  camera  occa¬ 
sionally.  Working  conditions  superior ; 
pay,  extra  benefits,  attractive.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Box  355,  ESditor 
A  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  of  company 
publication.  Must  lie  able  to  research, 
then  use  imagination  to  produce  an  in¬ 
teresting  story.  Help  develop  eye¬ 
catching  layouts,  write  news  releases 
editors  like.  Minimum:  one-year  ex¬ 
perience  or  will  consider  recent  J- 
School  grad.  Starting  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience;  liberal  benefits. 
Send  resume  to:  Publications  Editor, 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ebcchange,  Inc., 
'Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COPY  RE-WRI’TE  EDITOR,  Male  or 
Female.  Minimum  5  years  experience. 
Prefer  experience  in  graphic  arts.  Some 
features  and  original  writing.  Pleasant 
offices,  agreeable  associates,  excellent 
growth  potential.  Write  in  confidence, 
state  salary  requirements.  Printing 
Impressions,  134  N.  13th  St.,  Phila., 
Pa.  19107. 

EDITOR- WRITER,  male,  required  to 
supervise  non-comemrcial  press  section 
in  New  York,  preferably  with  experi¬ 
ence  with  technical  and  trade  press 
Starting  salary  $516  per  month.  Box 
451,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE — Fourth  staff  mem- 
lier  for  Midwest  moming-evening-Sun- 
day.  Duties  include:  layout,  makeup, 
copyediting,  editorials.  Should  have  re¬ 
porting-desk  experience,  ability  and  de¬ 
sire  to  write  editorials  and  analytical 
articles.  Prefer  applicants  from  Zones 
5.  6,  7,  8.  Pull  background  and  salary 
neecls  first  letter.  Box  435,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDUCA’nONAL  WRITER 
Major  midwestem  university  has  unique 
opening  for  qualified  writer  or  editor 
who  desires  to  make  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  adult  education.  Must 
have  flare  for  developing  educational 
materials  and  methods  that  will  chal¬ 
lenge  adult  students.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  benefits.  Starting 
salary  $6,000  to  $8,000.  Advanced  de¬ 
gree  desirable.  Background  in  teach¬ 
ing.  social  sciences,  or  business  ad¬ 
ministration  helpful  Write  Box  440, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  or  desk 
man.  Apply  to:  Managing  Elditor,  Ga¬ 
zette,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  and 
writer.  Roswell  (N.M  )  Daily  Record 
— city  of  45,000.  Contact:  Editor. 


SPORTS  EDI’TOR  needed  for  15,000 
daily.  Strong  on  local  sports.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  camera.  Hunting-fishing 
center.  Managing  Editor.  Herald  A 
News,  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

SPORTS  MAKEUP  and  copy  editor 
wanted  with  fresh  ideas  and  imagina¬ 
tion;  also  night  editor  for  general  news 
desk.  Send  complete  resume,  including 
salary  requirements,  to:  Forrest  Kil¬ 
mer,  Managing  Editor,  Morning  Demo¬ 
crat,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

’TOP  REPOR’TER  for  city  hall  and 
politics.  Must  have  at  least  five  years 
experience,  preferably  on  small  daily. 
Good  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  James 
A.  Hodges,  City  ^itor.  The  Daily 
Advance,  Lynchburg.  Va. 

TRI- WEEKLY  preparing  to  change  to 
daily,  needs  trained,  experienced  re¬ 
porter.  Fast-growing  area  adjacent  to 
Cape  Canaveral.  Bright  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Star- Advocate,  Titus¬ 
ville,  Florida. 

COPY  EDITOR— Pleasant  20,000  daily 
in  zone  5  has  opening  for  ambitious 
copy  editor  with  some  experience  Box 
425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  OPENING  on 
6,000  cir.  daily  in  mfg.  resort,  trade 
center  10.000.  Five  persons  on  news 
staff  .  Require  J-School  and  /or  experi¬ 
ence.  Evening  News,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


OHIO  DAILY  needs  reporter,  feature 
writer  who  can  handle  camera.  Box 
430,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPOR’TER  for  su¬ 
perior  industrial  papers  and  fine  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  Opi>ortunity  for  young 
man  who  knows  and  likes  pictures  and 
writing.  M.  D.  Coe,  Bassett  Printing 
Corp.,  Bassett,  Va. 

REPORTER.  Young  girl  or  man  to 
handle  city  beat.  iSccellent  opportunity 
on  small,  energetic  daily.  Good  wage. 
John  Hippie,  Daily  Capital  Journal, 
Pierre,  S.  D. 

REPORTER  for  afternoon  Penna.  daily 
50,000  circulation.  Two  years  or  more 
experienced  desired.  Challenging  op¬ 
portunity  with  growing  organization. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  455,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

RBH’ORTER  for  important  town  beat 
with  large  Southern  New  England  daily 
that  intensively  covers  its  circulation 
area.  Good  pay.  benefits,  for  newsman 
with  6  month’s  to  2  years’  experience. 
Stepping-stone  to  top  beet.  Car  re¬ 
quire.  Box  450,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER. 
rienced.  Apply:  Editor,  V’alley 
ing  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


REPORTER-RBWRITEMAN  for 
morning  &  Sunday  newspaper  in  na 
2.  Box  428,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTSWRITER:  young  but  expai. 
enced  and  interested  in  all  phsM  ^ 
operation,  for  zone  5  A.M.  strooi  as 
local  coverage.  Good  siwt  to  more  n& 
Box  445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  on  10,000  town  dtih, 
Consider  older  man.  Ledger,  FnirltU 
Iowa. 


YOUNG  MEN.  WOMEN,  to  sU#  m 
Northern  Ohio  bureau.  Must  be  willim 
to  operate  independently,  dig  for  ncei, 
features  and  pictures.  Sandusky  (Ohioj 
Register. 


Free  Lance 


PHO’TO-JOURNALISTS  in  major  eitia 
to  handle  assignments  for  trade  jocr. 
nals  in  all  fields.  Box  443,  Edito  t 
Publisher. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  444,  Editor  A  PuUiite 


Mechanical 


FOREMAN  for  4-unit  Vanpari, 
Forty-hour  week,  open  shop.  Two  <eu 
old  paper.  Must  be  take-charge  mta. 
Write:  Manager,  The  Sun  Pub.  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  20.000,  El  Paso,  Tezia 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  Major 
Metroix>litan  paper  (Zone  6)  deairaiti- 
perienced  Foreman  with  knowledn  of 
’ITS  and  cold  typo.  Salary  and  Bom- 
fits  will  appeal  to  young  man.  Applita-  i 
tions  will  be  held  in  confidenea.  la- 
elude  complete  resume.  Box  404,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Promotion 


COPYWRITER  with  newsimper  htek- 
ground  and  ability  to  write  brigkl 
and  lively  copy  for  promotion  dapart 
ment  of  New  York  metropolitan  ana 
daily.  Send  resume  to  Box  336,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULA'nON 
PROMO’nON  MANAGER 
for  major  Chicago  daily.  Experiaaeri, 
with  proven  ability  to  cre^.  plaa, 
carry-out  selling  campaiprns  in  print  k 
broadcast.  Copy,  rough  lay-out.  kneel- 
edge  of  production  essential.  Respomi- 
ble  position  offering  top  salary. 
mit  complete  resume  with  wage 
quirements  to  Box  434,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


WEST  COAST  UNIVERSITY  laiki 
public  information  writer.  Joumalim 
degree,  science  backgrround  reqniiui. 
Recent  graduate  preferred.  $562  nK»ti.  | 
Send  examples  of  work  U.  S.  CJtiaB. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

396,  loiter  A  Publisher. 


PR  OPPORTUNITY— To  head  Pukfe 
Relations  activity  (both  nationti  aid 
local)  for  prominent  financial  inatitu- 
tion  located  in  New  England.  New»a- 
per  and/cr  PR  experience  eaaentR 
Must  be  able  to  write,  initiate  idesa  tia 
have  aptitude  for  management.  Oaraif 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Sam 
resume  stating  salary  expected  to 
Box  424,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Unhappy  in  your  job?  “NER”  de 
scribes  hundreds  of  $7,()0()-$35,000  nae 
Executive  job  openings  monthly.  W 
free  copy.  National  Employment  Ba- 
ports.  105  W.  Adsims,  830-5,  Chicago  $ , 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


NOW  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHEai  on 
unall  daily  desire  managrement  job  or 
managing  editor’s  spot  with  publisher 
who  does  two  things:  takes  a  stand  on 
issues  and  keeps  up  and  uses  latest 
methods  in  his  paper.  Box  328.  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  45-year-old  daily  pub¬ 
lisher  looking  for  larger  field.  Would 
consider  out-right  purchase  or  pur- 
chw  of  stock,  or  management  with 
purchase  option.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  372.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  LEASE  16  years’  experience  for 
19.000  in  high  editorial,  management 
post.  Editor  daily,  weekly.  Can  move 
nowl  Box  393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  ADMINIS’TRATOR— 14 
years’  diversified  experience  in  printing 
field.  Same  firm  9  years.  Skilled  in 
all  phases  newspaper  production,  meth¬ 
od  development,  employee-customer- 
labor  relations.  Seeking  challenging 
position  with  growth  potential.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Family  man,  age  40. 
Box  433.  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST 
20  years’  experience:  desires  editorial 
cartooning  job.  Have  brush — will  travel. 
Box  148,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MAN,  14  years’  back¬ 
ground,  wants  Assistant,  County  or 
Motor  Route  Manager’s  job  on  smaller 
paper.  Know  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Forty-four  years  old.  City  Manager 
21,000  now.  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

aRCULA’nON  MANAGER  available 
lor  non-metro.  All  angle  experience — 
small,  medium  and  metro;  ABC.,  boy 
experience,  promotion.  Permanent,  con¬ 
genial.  profitable  future  prime  requisite. 
Top  references.  Presently  metro  assist¬ 
ant.  Reasonable  notice.  Box  366,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


MATURE-AGGRESSIVE 
Presently  employed  on  far  west  dally. 
Seeks  California  coastal  daily  after 
November  15  or  before  January  15. 
Write  Box  408,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  AMBmOUS  AD  SALESMAN 
(22)  seeks  job  with  a  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Three  years’  experience  28.- 
000  daily.  Will  relocate.  Box  406,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT 
AD  DIRECTfyR’S  POSITION— 
desired  by  executive  in  50-200,000  class, 
38,  college  grad,  14  years’  constructive 
experience  in  retail,  national,  high- 
level  accounts  on  large  metro  paper; 
also  includes  office  manager  experience 
for  42-man  staff — responsibility  all  ad 
makeup,  composition,  production  and 
direction,  I’m  stymied.  I  ran  help  you. 
Box  437,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  OR  SALES.  Top  qual¬ 
ity  layouts,  promotion;  a  producer:  ag¬ 
gressive.  Excellent  background.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Zones  1  through  4.  Available  2 
weeks’  notice.  Box  449,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVJlR’nSINO  BXBCtTIVB  AVAILABLE 
Currently  managing  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  tabloid  supplements ;  wishes  to 
relocate  in  the  South.  Experienced  in 
slick  magazine  and  newspaiier  sales, 
sales  promotion  and  production.  Has 
a  working  knowledge  of  letterpress, 
offset  and  roto  production.  Ambitious, 
aggressive,  under  40.  married,  with 
Iiresent  salary  in  excess  of  $10,000. 
Will  furnish  resume  and  references  on 
request.  Box  442,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-REPOR’TER  COU¬ 
PLE  looking  for  jobs  on  creative  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper  or  agency.  Both  highly 
experienced  and  award-winners.  Seek 
lively,  progressive  organization  to  pre¬ 
sent  challenge.  Box  293,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER.  27.  NYU  de¬ 
gree  in  finance,  securities  analysis,  in¬ 


background.  Write  Box  413,  Editoi 
Publisher  for  details. 

QUALIFIED  Circulation  Director, 
ready  to  move.  Builder  of  circulation. 
Young,  aggressive,  community  leader ; 
25  years’  know-how,  including  Little 
Merchant,  management.  ABC  and  book¬ 
keeping.  Family  man,  44,  ready  to  go. 
Resume  upon  request.  Box  441,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 


’TRAVELING  REPRESEaiTATIVE  or 
Assistant  Manager.  Good  circulation 
background  Home  Delivery,  Agencies 
and  Motor  Routes.  Aggressive,  good 
promoter  and  AAA  references.  Prefer 
zones  2-3-4.  Telephone  Code  304-327- 
8694  or  write  Box  448,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Corresponden  ts 

RE;  "CORRESPONDEarr  STOCK- 
HOLM,  Woman  Writer,  etc.  .  .  .” 
readers  who  have  received  no  reply 
from  box  holder  139 — ad  of  July  2'7th 
through  August  27th — are  requested  to 
write  again  due  to  mail  theft  in  box- 
holders  postal  district  Aug.  20th;  re¬ 
plies  may  have  been  stolen.  Box  139, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

MEn’RO  STAFF  WRITER-PHOTOG 
Seeks  major  free  lance  assignments 
Mywhere  Pacific  Northwest.  Lively 
features  from  cheesecake  to  economics. 
Seventeen  years’  experience;  fully 
equipped.  Box  397,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


NO  DElGREEl — learned  it  all  the  hard 
way.  Writing,  editing,  makeup,  hrad- 
writing.  Strong  on  sports.  Prefer 
South,  southwest.  Age  32.  bachelor,  7 
years’  as  Midwestern  ret)orter-sports 
editor.  Box  403,  Eiditor  ft  ^blisher. 


REICEINT  GRAD,  M.A.  (Soviet  Affairs 
concentrate)  with  4  years’  editorial, 
reportorial  experience  on  dailies,  maga¬ 
zines,  seeks  writing  job  with  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Available  now.  Box 
1966,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  DESKM  AN  -  CXJLUMN  1ST 
seeks  newspaper,  magazine,  literary, 
PR  position  with  real  challenge,  cre¬ 
ative  opportunity,  advancement  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability.  BA  economics,  heavy 
English.  Five  years’  newspaper — two 
years’  PR  experience.  Familiar  all 
major  news  beats,  sports.  News,  sports 
columnist.  E^ast,  able  head-writing, 
makeup.  Stymied  present  position  with 
medium  PM  daily.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but 
will  go  anywhere  for  right  challenge, 
including  overseas.  Salary  must  top 
$7,200.  Age  29.  married,  veteran.  Box 
420,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


REffOR’TER-WRITER,  WOMAN,  27; 
work  N,  Y.  metropolitan  area:  June 
Golumbia  J-School  graduate ;  interna¬ 
tional  background;  driver’s  license.  Box 
409,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR’nNG-WRITING  spot  with  A-1 
metro  daily,  preferably  on  politics- 
government  beat  with  chance  for  "in 
depth’’  writing,  sought  by  reporter- 
editor,  30.  BA.,  veteran,  family.  Five 
years’  experience  dailies  U.S.,  abroad. 
Box  399,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REWARD — For  incisive  job,  newsmsui 
offers  style,  substance ;  30,  family.  Now 
special  assignment  reporter  N.E.  daily. 
Box  394,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


3-1  LEiAGUElR.  Imagination,  Initiative 
integrity.  Top-hand  for  wire  or  news 
desk.  Youthful  vigor:  seasoned  ma- 


WOMAN  EIDITOR— Twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Pine  background.  Wire,  copy 
desk  preferred.  Sparkling  layouts, 
heads,  sharp  editing.  Single,  college, 
references.  Box  319,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  (27),  CREATIVE  (novel, 
short  stories  published)  EIDITOR  of  20- 
M  big-city  weekly  wants  N.Y.C.  job. 
Daily,  Agency,  Magazine  experience. 
Now  getting  excellent  pay  for  6-hour 
week,  but  am  tired  of  the  Midwest  I 
BA.  Box  324,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  columnist; 
idea  man;  over  20  years’  diversified 
experience.  Box  307,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRI’TER 
Young  reporter  can  make  any  scientific 
field  interesting  and  Understandable. 
Box  317,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

EIDITOR,  nearing  40,  wants  new  chal¬ 
lenge  for  dedication  now  ill-spent. 
Amount  and  hours  of  work  no  con¬ 
sideration.  Quality  buttressed  by  keen 
ability  and  diversified  experience.  MA 
degree  In  journalism.  Anywhere.  Box 
401,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

FASHION  AND  FOOD  EDI’TOR  for 
Northeast  chain;  20  years’  experience; 
good  writer — happy  personality;  wants 
to  locate  Calif,  or  Florida.  Write  Box 
411,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

LIVELY  LEADEHISHIP.  Young,  ma¬ 
ture  editor  will  build  your  daily.  Knows 
from  feature  desk  to  editorials.  Box 
,  381,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


KPERIENCEH),  young  Display  Man  MANAGING  EDITOR,  37,  small-town 
(31).  Proven  producer — strong  on  ideas.  New  England  daily  with  standards — 
and  layout.  Executive  ability,  family  man — ready  to  move  up  in  press 
^16M  plus.  Zone  6.  Box  329,  Eiditor  world.  Newsman  for  11  years.  Box  407, 
ft  Publisher.  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 
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VERSA’nLE,  CAREER-MINDEa>  GAL 
police  reporter,  3%  years’  experience 
on  weekly  editing,  writing  copy  -f-  all 
phases  newspaper  background  —  city, 
state,  politics  (or  police)  reporting  on 
special  assignments  preferred,  in 
Queens,  Long  Island,  Manhattan  or 
Brooklyn.  Newspaper  career  above  all. 
Box  392,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


VINTAGED  NEWSMAN 
STAR  FEATURE  WRI’TER 
Whale  of  a  lot  of  experience.  Old  yes. 
but  still  damn  good.  Immediately.  Box 
389,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WRI’TElR  TRAINEIB  position  sought  by 
serious  young  man.  College  education. 
References.  Personable — reliable.  Pre¬ 
fers  Zones  8,  7,  Box  402,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher, 


(X)PY  EDI’TOR,  fully  exiierienced,  com¬ 
petent  veteran  for  wire,  siot  or  rim — 
or  take  charge  city  staff.  Elmployed 
50,000  daily,  but  movable  with  good 
offer.  Box  432,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EIDITOR.  47,  sixteen  years  desk, 
wire,  makeup  on  top  dailies.  Trial  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Box  431,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITDR,  27,  three  years’  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  science,  B.A.  degree,  seeks 
growth  position  newspaper,  publication. 
Box  456,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

FEL\’rURE  WRITING,  REPOR’HNG 
position  on  daily  desired  by  woman,  26; 
1  yr,  society  experience  on  large  daily. 
Box  436,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

GAL  CUB,  green.  Enthusiastic. 
’Trained:  Newspaper  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  some  college.  Knowledge  proof¬ 
reading,  secretarial  skills,  switchboard. 
Will  move.  Box  447,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  Young  man  with 
six  years’  experience  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy  would  like  position  in  zones  4, 
5,  7  or  8.  Age  29,  married.  Own  all 
cameras  and  car.  Box  423,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


SCIEINCE  AND  MEDICAL  WRITER 
seeks  position  with  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  TV.  Eight  years’  experience. 
Box  454,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SEA-LOVING  SCIEa4CH  WRITER, 
skilled  in  features,  profiles,  wants  to 
move  West.  Elxcellent  professional, 
[lersonal  references.  Age  43,  small  fam¬ 
ily,  Box  427,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher, 


WOMAN  REPORTER  BJ.  ’Two  years’ 
experience;  wants  job  on  daily  19- 
50.000  in  zone  5.  $75  weekly.  Box  439, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADUNB  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  FOREMANSHIP 
WAN’TEID.  Age  38.  Nineteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  press-stereo-color.  Elxcellent 
background.  Box  387,  Eiditor  ft:  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


AVAILABLE  IMME2)IATELY  for  re¬ 
location  as  Mechanical  Superintendent. 
All-round  knowledge  with  specialization 
in  Hot  and  Cold  'Type  composition. 
Town  of  20  to  60M  population  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  426,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDEINT  with 
Hot  and  Cold  ’Type  daily  experience. 
’TTS.  Union  or  open.  Box  429,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


TTS  OPEatA’TOR — ’Twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  book  and  newspaper  work. 
Want  2  or  3  days  a  week.  N.Y.C.  or 
within  commuting  distance.  Box  446. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


Production 


OETSET,  3  years’  all  phases  newspaper 
production,  art,  editorial  Age  34.  NYC. 
Will  relocate.  Box  453,  Eiditor  ft  Pul^ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Rotot  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
IsserHoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Piysblt  with 
order)  4  tisitt  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  9  $L00; 
1  time  Sl-IO  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&f 
cannot  be  rnponsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-35;  2  9  $145;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85e  per  line 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuuaday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  hoiders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  ft  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  TMrd  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
Phono  PLom  2-7050 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Publicity  Quackery 


W.  H.  Depperman  who  pub¬ 
lishes  a  monthly  newsletter 
about  the  p.r.  business  called 
Practical  Public  Relations  says 
in  his  September  issue: 

“Many  public  relations  people 
don’t  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  news  and  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  the  difference  between 
a  genuine  feature  and  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.” 

And,  we  have  to  agree  with 
him. 

“If  these  people  could  dis- 
tingfuish  between  the  one  and  the 
other,”  he  writes,  “they  wouldn’t 
try  to  bamboozle  their  bosses, 
kid  their  clients  or  enrage  news¬ 
paper  editors  by  trying  to  foist 
advertising  material  off  on  edi¬ 
tors  merely  by  writing  it  in  the 
form  of  pseudo  news  releases. 

“The  nonsense  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement-news-release  has  been 
with  us  for  years  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  because  so  many  incom¬ 
petents  are  attracted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  But  editors  have  no  truck 
with  the  A-N-R.  It  is  the  inept¬ 
ness  or  stupidity  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  people,  so  called,  who  flood 
the  mails  with  bilge  that  has 
earned  public  relations  people 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  a 
high  percentage  of  newspaper 
editors.” 

Mr.  Depperman,  who  writes 
his  publication  from  his  home 
in  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  made  a 
survey  two  years  ago  to  find 
out  how  many  releases  are  used 
by  editors  (E&P,  Nov.  11,  1961, 
page  30).  The  financial  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  said  he  received  about  8,300 
releases  per  week  on  business 
and  financial  subjects  and  used 
43,  or  one-half  of  one  percent. 

The  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  said  he  used 
less  than  one  percent  of  the 
more  than  5,000  releases  re¬ 
ceived  each  week.  The  survey 
showed  similar  treatment  by 
newspaper  editors  around  the 
country. 

The  language  Mr.  Depperman 
uses  in  his  current  newsletter 
,  is  pretty  strong  towards  the 
practitioners  of  the  publicity- 
public  relations  arts,  but  it  will 
find  many  sympathetic  ears  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

Of  course,  ail  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  are  not  blameless  because 
a  lot  of  them  print  whatever 
comes  over  their  desk.  It’s 
cheaper  than  hiring  a  reporter. 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  Depper¬ 
man  quotes  a  booklet  issued  by 
a  jewelry  manufacturer  which 
states:  “Newspapers  spend  huge 
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sums  of  money  in  search  for 
good  publicity  material.  Any¬ 
thing  you  do  to  help  them  will 
be  appreciated.” 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  “classics”  per¬ 
petrated  “by  amateurs  who 
don’t  know  better”  in  the  pub- 
licity-p.r.  business  are  listed  as 
follows  by  Practical  Public 
Relations : 

1.  The  note  to  the  editor  which 
says:  “If  you  can  not  use  it  as 
written,  perhaps  a  shortened 
version  carrying  out  the  same 
idea,  could  be  used  and  you  have 
our  permission  to  edit  it  for  your 
use.” 

2.  “If  you  see  fit  to  use  the 
enclosed  copy  and  art,  please 
send  tear  sheets  with  request 
for  a  pair  of  tickets,”  etc. 

3.  The  opening  which  goes: 
“We  have  exciting  good  news 
we’d  like  to  share  with  you,”  etc. 

4.  “Any  help  that  you  can  give 
us  will  certainly  be  appreciated. 
You  may  rest  assur^  that  we 
are  considering  space  in  your 
publication.” 

5.  The  letter  from  the  p.r.  firm 
which  rubs  the  nose  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  house  in  the  dirt  for  sending 
the  release  to  the  wrong  person 
or  committing  some  other  error. 

6.  Those  who  send  a  26-page 
collection  of  material  with  the 
suggestion  it  be  filed  for  use 
“from  time  to  time.” 

7.  And,  of  course,  some  news¬ 
men  are  gullible,  and  do  fall  for 
suggested  junkets:  When  a 
Hollywood  producer  invited  300 
newsmen  to  participate  in  a  film 
to  “give  movie  authenticity,”  156 
accepted.  It  cost  the  studio  80 
Grand. 

“In  the  case  of  most  publicity 
stories,”  Mr.  Depperman  writes, 
“the  shrinkage  of  the  plug  is 
large  —  exceeding  large  it  can 
be.  And  when  the  story  lands  in 
a  waste  basket  instead  of  print, 
shrinkage  becomes  total.” 

*  *  * 

Close  to  the  same  theme  is  the 
policy  of  many  so-called  “ethical 
professions”  to  shun  advertis¬ 
ing.  Among  them  is  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  optometrists. 

Ralph  W.  Keller,  manager  of 
the  Minnesota  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  not  one  to  pull  his 
punches  when  someone  tells  him 
it  is  not  ethical,  or  against  as¬ 
sociation  policy,  to  use  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  He  is  pretty 
outspoken. 

Recently,  Mr.  Keller  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  optometrists  stat¬ 
ing  he  would  send  to  all  Minne¬ 
sota  newspapers  the  “interest¬ 


ing  and  helpful  article  about 
pre-school  physical  check-ups.” 

But  at  the  same  time  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  express  his 
opinions  why  “honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  professional  men  should  not 
only  be  permitted,  but  encour- 
ag^,  to  buy  advertising.” 

His  words  may  be  helpful  to 
other  newspaper  admen  who  are 
fighting  the  battle  against  the 
so-called  “professional”  people 
who  for  some  strange  reason 
believe  that  advertising  is  syn¬ 
onymous  with  the  word  “unpro¬ 
fessional”  : 

“Minnesota  newspapers,  all 
over  the  state,  soon  will  be  issu¬ 
ing  Back  To  School  editions, 
with  all  manner  of  practical 
helps  and  suggestions  for  be¬ 
ginners,  upper  graders,  and 
graduates  leaving  home  for  dis¬ 
tant  colleges  and  universities. 
Clothing,  books,  supplies,  health, 
sight,  diet,  entertainment  —  a 
multitude  of  practical  topics  will 
be  considered  in  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  But  no  one 
will  expect  any  goods  or  services 
free  just  because  going  to  school 
is  a  desirable  American  habit; 
book  publishers  and  dealers, 
clothing  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers,  camera-radio-and-televi- 
sion  people,  all  will  rally  to  the 
paid  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers  to  tell  the  story  of 
their  respective  roles  in  our 
great  educational  system.  Even 
the  commercial  bus  lines  and 
railroads,  which  certainly  are 
not  expected  to  carry  the  young¬ 
sters  away  from  home  without 
charge,  will  take  their  part  in 
this  stimulating  and  worthwhile 
activity. 

“All  but  the  ethical  profes¬ 
sions.  No  doctor  will  vaccinate 
a  school  youngster  without 
charge.  No  dentist  will  be  filling 
cavities  and  straightening  teeth 
without  charge.  No  optometrist 
will  be  examining  eyes  and  fit¬ 
ting  glasses  without  charge.  But 
these  professions  are  ‘ethically 
inhibited’  from  making  known 
the  need  and  availability  of  their 
vital  services  except  through 
space  given  free  by  civic-minded 


publishers  who  are,  neverthe- 
less,  expected  to  pay  their  doc¬ 
tor,  dentist,  and  optometry  bills 
like  everyone  else. 

“The  ethical  practitioners  of 
any  profession  are  not  compet¬ 
ing  with  each  other  or  with  the 
shysters  in  their  field,  but  with 
inaccessibility.  The  growing  and 
increasingly  critical  needs  of  a 
groping  and  uncertain  public  de¬ 
pend  more  and  more  upon  such 
handouts  as  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  print  for  their 
only  guidance  in  matters  of 
health  and  sanitation,  law,  and 
so  on.  I  believe  ALL  ethical 
professions  will  sooner  and  more 
effectively  control  unethical 
practitioners  by  the  full  free 
and  open  use  of  that  mighty  tool 
of  American  free  speech  and 
free  enterprise,  paid  advertis¬ 
ing,  than  by  cloaking  their  mys¬ 
terious  lore  in  shrouds  of  ethical 
secrecy.” 

*  «  * 

In  line  with  our  discussion  of 
the  single-rate  plan  in  our  Sept 
7  column,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  first  application  of  this 
policy  by  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  is  in  the  new  Sunday 
roto  magazine  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  It  will  make 
its  first  appearance  Sept.  29. 

“The  new  rate  is  the  same  for 
the  retailer,  the  national  adver-  , 
tiser,  the  amusement  advertiser,  *  ‘ 
and  every  other  advertiser  in 
the  book,”  Robert  H.  Lambert, 
ad  director  announced. 

The  announcement  noted  that 
the  new  rate  would  mean  a 
major  saving  for  the  national 
advertiser  but  may  mean  a 
slight  increase  to  others  in  spe¬ 
cial  classifications.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  eliminates  the  highly  cot- 
troversial  differential  and,  in  our 
opinion,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

• 

McCusker  to  Miss. 

Ed  McCusker  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  New  Orleans  bureau 
is  being  transferred  to  the  AP 
bureau  at  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

”Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filiingthe  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


“Tow  column  is  a  hit!**  ■ 

Jacksonville  (Florida)  Journal 
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Here  is  one  repairman  who  doesn’t  send  a  bill! 


Of  course,  \ou  may  ne\er  need  him, 
either.  The  average  telephone  gives  vears 
of  good  service  without  repair  or  adjust¬ 
ment  of  any  kind. 

But  if  vour  phone  ever  docs  demand 
attention,  just  call  the  Repair  Service 
(see  your  directory),  A  telephone  man 


will  come  promptly.  He’ll  do  a  careful 
job.  And  there  will  be  no  extra  charge 
for  bis  visit. 

Does  anv  thing  else  you  use  so  often 
give  vou  such  dependable,  low-cost  ser¬ 
vice  as  vour  telephone— year  after  year 
after  vear? 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


SERVING  YOU 


yrinted  in 


they  know  about  women— 


William  K.  Trosene  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press 


Bill  Trosene  directs  a  staff  of  six  women  and  a  man  without  rais¬ 
ing  his  voice.  The  high  standard  of  the  staff’s  performance  is 
reflected  each  afternoon  and  Sunday  in  the  women’s  pages  of 
The  Pittsburgh  Press. 


Bill,  who  took  over  the  women’s  department  13  years  ago 
when  the  staff  was  three  w’omen  and  a  part-timer,  is  a  widower. 
He  and  a  grown  son  maintain  a  home,  where  Bill  does  much  of 
the  cooking  and  housekeeping.  He  knows  and  understands  the 
housewife’s  problems. 


The  Trosene  system  for  turning  out  superior  women’s  pages 
starts  with  “sprightly  leads;  copy  that  is  clear  and  concise.” 
This  accomplished,  he  shapes  the  product  to  his  liking.  Some  of 


his  observations: 

—  “Keep  pages  eye-catching  in  design,  using  big  images  in  pi| 
tures,  lots  of  white  space,  a  cutout  when  needed,  and  uni«i 
type  to  make  a  story  stand  out. 

—  “Let  local  features  dominate.  A  ratio  of  75%  local  to  25* 
syndicated  is  good— if  you  can  maintain  it. 

—  “Syndicated  matter  is  of  great  value  in  proper  proportioS 
One  week  18,000  Press  readers  wrote  in  for  a  beauty  improw 
ment  booklet  at  25f  a  copy.  Dress  and  needlework  pattern  sal^ 
through  our  women’s  columns  hit  over  61,000  last  year.” 

A  big  man  on  a  big  job  on  a  big  newspaper.  Bill,  by  sheer 
power,  keeps  his  weight  below  200  pounds.  Or  so  he  says. 
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